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Sa a Par. 


(OME LEFT-WING LABOR LEADERS and bureaucrats 

Sire telling you that business can pay wage 
f™m increases out of profits without raising prices. And 
j » they quote the “profits” of the companies or indus- 
Jame ities they are talking about. 
nw I 


8 
& 


_ They do not tell you that the “profit” they quote 
is before taxes are paid, and any beginning book- 
H ) keeper knows that such a figure means nothing. 
/ You might as well give a figure of “profits before 
} | wages” or “profits before bills are paid,” because 


There is no such thing as 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Profit before Taxes 


taxes are every bit as much a bill as any other. 


No company has a profit until all its bills are 
paid. And most of that so-called profit which is 
left has to go to buy new machinery, or else next 
year or the year after competition will have cut into 
that business so badly there will be no profit—and 
soon no jobs and no taxes. That’s why the tax col- 
lector and the labor leader should be the first to 
help a company make a profit, instead of destroy it. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
1 Eo) ab bat =O Mote) (-] 
Textile 
Machinery 








Scramble. If you follow the political 
textbooks, the Democratic Party is in an 
ideal situation for an election year—in 
power and in the majority . . . But last 
week that “ideal situation” looked more 
like a mess to most Democrats . . . 
They were not happy about the outlook. 

The trouble was that the party was all 
dressed up, with no place to go to find a 
candidate who could please everybody 
. . . The men the leaders could agree on 
didn’t want the job ... And the one man 
hardly anybody was agreed on—Senator 
Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee—seemed to 
be making off with the nomination while 
most everybody else was nervously look- 
ing for someone to stop him. 


“Excuse me.” The situation was some- 
thing like Haydn’s “Farewell Symphony,” 
where the performers, one by one, pick 
up their music and quietly leave the 
stage while the concert is still going on. 
. .. One by one, the men Harry Truman 
wanted to succeed him as head of the 
party were quietly bowing out. 

A year ago many Democrats were all 
for nominating General Eisenhower— 
until the General turned out to be a 
Republican . . . Then the word got out 
that Mr. Truman wanted Chief Justice 
Vinson on the ticket—but the Chief Jus- 
tice put a stop to such talk .. . Northern 
leaders were about ready to turn to Tru- 
man again and risk splitting the party 
into certain defeat—until Truman took 
himself out. 

By last week the “unity” choice seemed 
to be Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illi- 
nois, a man who was reluctant, to say 
the least . . . Stories were “leaked” that 
he was the Truman choice . . . He was 
hailed as the man to bind up the fractures 
in the Democratic Party .. . He looked 
like the choice—then he too said “No.” 

Stevenson’s withdrawal left Senator 
Kefauver, the television star, as the only 
announced candidate with a sizable 
block of Convention votes already in his 


possession Party leaders still were 
shaking their heads and saying that he 
couldn’t win—but Kefauver was running 
so fast he couldn’t hear them. 


Museum piece. It was in this atmos- 
phere that President Truman held his 
300th news conference—and his biggest. 
Regular Washington reporters were joined 
for last week’s session by conventioning 
editors from all over the country . . . The 
crowd was so big Mr. Truman decided 
to meet them in a museum on the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The newsmen and women walked 
through rooms filled with everything 
from antique chinaware to a stuffed buf- 
falo to get to the news conference audi- 
torium .. . Once there, they peppered the 
President with questions—with this result: 

“Mr. President, how do you account 
for the fact that editors have been bad 
at picking presidential winners?” 

Because, said Mr. Truman, editors 
don’t know much about politics. 

“What do you think we ought to do 
with ex-Presidents?” 

A lot of people would like to tie a 
rock around their necks and drop them 
in the Potomac River, the President 
laughed . . . Then, seriously, he said all 
ex-Presidents—and he hoped to be one 
for some time—could contribute to the 
welfare of the country. 

“Would you care to comment on your 
political philosophy in retiring, irrespec- 
tive of any personal considerations?” 

No man is indispensable, said Harry 
Truman .. . After eight years, a Presi- 
dent has made—he should have made— 
all the contribution he can_ possibly 
make to the welfare of the country. 

Of his own record, Mr. Truman smiled 
and said his epitaph might read: “He 
done his damndest.” 

Which prompted one of the editors to 
turn to a companion and remark: 

“That ought to read: ‘He done the 
damndest things.’” 
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Anxious calls for help, reassuring words 


of comfort—all have been a part of the lives of 


The Doctor and the ‘Telephone 


AMS 
TT 
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In the suburban community of White 
Plains, New York, Dr. Charles E. 
Birch, 88, retired last year after sixty 
years of practice. 


Retired also was the telephone which 
had served him well for more than half 
a century. One of the old-fashioned 
“goosenecks,” it had been installed in 
1897. 


Many times over the years, the tele- 
phone company had offered Dr. Birch 
a more modern instrument, but he 
preferred to keep this old, familiar 
telephone on the wall. 








Just one telephone — but think how 
many different lives have been deeply 
ia affected by the thousands of messages 
7 4 it carried, quickly and dependably. 
ager 
7 And think how much your own tele- 
phone service has contributed to safer, 
“me easier and more pleasant living for 
a you and your family. 
les Mg ’ p ) 
oI, tl Surely there have been times when 
no price could have measured its use- 
1, Ohi fulness. Yet its cost is low — just a 
1 Dr. Charles E. Birch, White Plains, N. Y., physician, with the telephone that served him for 54 years. matter of a few pennies a call. 
1, Ohie 
editorie | 
en BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Here’s where 
CARBORUNDUM is going with 


Scman-made minerals’° 


ROCKET EXHAUST LINERS are among the 
developments by CARBORUNDUM that take over where 
ordinary materials are inadequate to the task. Produced 
from ‘‘man-made minerals,’’ this super refractory prod- 


uct is highly resistant to the extremes of abrasion and 


high temperature produced at the rocket nozzle. Super 
Refractories have been developed by CARBORUNDUM 
to increase output and reduce operating costs where 
high temperatures, resistance to abrasion, corrosion or 
erosion are important factors. 

Made by the Refractories Division 


Ie 


, POWDER METAL 


1RGY is a field of interest- 


CASTINGS ARE IMPROVED in machinability 
when FERROCARBO, a deoxidizer used in metallurgical 
processes, is added to the molten metal. This product 
by CARBORUNDUM is effective in producing the clean 
Castings essential to today’s unusual requirements. 
Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


ing new developments. These gears are produced by 
sintering powdered metal in furnaces equipped with 
GLOBAR silicon carbide electric heating elements. Hav- 
ing extremely high electrical resistance and no known 
melting point, the heating elements make it possible 
to attain high heats under accurate control. 

Made by the GLOBAR Division 





ABRASIVE BELT LIFE WAS DOUBLED in many 
applications following the recent introduction of our 
“61” serrated rubber contact wheel. With this wheel 
abrasive belts not only retain effective cutting action far 
longer; they also putes more uniform finishes and 
turn out more work at less cost. 


Developed by the Coated Abrasives Division 





Searing flame and erosive gases make life incredibly 
short for uncooled rocket blast tubes. 


Problem without precedent: how to protect the 
tubes without using costly alloys. Experiment, test- 
ing and imaginative thinking resulted in a solution 

FURNITURE MAKERS are now using by CARBORUNDUM—molded super refractory liners. 
the new extra-hard finishes for increased Molded, then baked, they must emerge from the oven 
Wan pnt = com heen with tolerances of which a machinist might be proud. 
CARBORUNDUM. This tough new paper cuts 


c I _to Problems without precedent are the kind we like. 
faster, gives a better finish and, as an enthu- 


siastic shop owner expressed it, “more mile- In fact our business was born with the invention of 
age than anything we have ever used.” a material without precedent, the first ‘man-made 
Produced by the Coated Abrasives Division mineral.” This was silicon carbide, a product of the 
electric furnace, which has since become familiar the 

world over in products by CARBORUNDUM. 


Working with characteristics that no mineral in 
nature offers economically in equal degree, or in the 
same combinations, CARBORUNDUM has made silicon 
carbide and aluminum oxide useful to industry ina great 
diversity of services. A few of these are illustrated here. 


If they, or any of the newer forms and applications 
of ‘‘man-made minerals” now under development by 
CARBORUNDUM, call up possible new or more effective 
applications in your field, we invite your inquiry, 


Look to 


ee Ee 


TRADE MARK 


for the real news about 
“"nan-made minerals*° 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ———————- 


Products by CARBORUNDUAM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
SMOOTHER. FASTER CUTTING is subject and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 
to unending investigation by CARBORUNDUM. In Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating 
this field a unique combination of cotton fibres, Elements and Ceramic Resistors...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 


: : ; ‘ and iron...Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
selected abrasive stains and specially developed Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 


organic bonds is now used to produce “Mx” abra- CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + GLOBAR + FERROCARBO 
sives in rigid form. These are exceptionally safe CARBOFRAX * ALFRAX » MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 
and fast in portable cut-off, deburring, general 
purpose grinding and similar work. They leave a 
smocth finish as they cut. 
Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 










Morning 
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and night 


COAL serves 


Electricity to run your home—steel to build your re- 
frigerator and car—power to help manufacture millions 
of products that make our living standard the world’s 
highest—all these depend on bituminous coal! Indeed, 
every hour of the day, coal contributes in a hundred 
ways to your convenience and comfort! 

So it’s important to everyone that America’s coal in- 
dustry is the world’s most efficient—that America has 
enough coal in the ground to supply all the heat, light, 
and power we need for centuries to come! 

Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to generate 
power in a factory—to heat a home or other building? 
Then consider the many important advantages of 
bituminous coal! 


FOR ECONOMY i AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: , 


you in a hundred ways 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 





‘eamets 2 tte 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 





M Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 
al 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 


dependable! 
Dependable supply assures price stability! 


al 
A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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Depression is not just around the corner. Business is to get better, not 
worse, aS 1952 wears on. Business now is good in most lines. 

Recession, however, does seem likely for sometime in 1953. 

Business setback, when it comes, will be due: (1) to lowered investment by 
industry in new plant and equipment; (2) to reduced spending on arms. 

Both of those things are probable at some point next year. 








Squeeze, even now, is started for some. It's still localized. 

Farmers, as one group, are less well off. Raw-material industries, in 
general, seem past the peak of their boom. The edge is off their prices. 

Dealers in cars, appliances aren't finding business very lush. 

Most of industry, however, is humming. Output _ is high, near capacity. 
It's another million-unit year for dwellings. Spending by individuals is on the 
rise again after a lag. Jobs remain plentiful. Incomes are high. 

Rearmament still is the great force Supporting high-level business. 

















Stock-market upset seems not to be a Signal of depression. 

Stocks reflect investor uncertainty about profits, dividends. Profits are 
under fire from New Deal officials, who've never liked them. 

Squeeze on profits, already severe, may grow greater if Government is able 
to enforce its idea that new wage raises should come from profits. 








It's uncertainty on that score that is upsetting. There is a feeling that 
the New Deal group, shaping White House policy, may finally be able to force its 
ideas of gradual socialization, may succeed at last in selling its ideas on prop- 
erty confiscation for benefit of the labor-leader group. 

Odds, really, are strongly against that at this late date. 


Profits in 1952, probably, will be a little under 1951, but not much. 

Profit squeeze, where it occurs, will be rather localized. Congress is not 
likely to approve the idea of a price freeze and a wage-rate rise. 

Dividends, usually, will continue at about the 1951 rates. 

A big bear market, as a result, seems improbable for now. 











Arms spending, actually, is not to face a sudden, rather drastic, cut. 

Cost of defense now is running at about 44 billions a year. Defense is 
budgeted at about 51 billions for the year to start on July l. 

Arms cuts, most drastic suggested, call for 46 billions of spending. 

Spending for defense, in other words, will be higher in the year ahead 
than at present, even if most drastic of the proposed cuts is made. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





That is assuming an end to the war in Korea. It suggests very high spend- 
ing on arms at least until mid-1953. That will be a period of a rising level of 
output of finished military products. To date, most Spending has been on prep- 
aration for production of actual weaponse 


Truce in Korea does seem near, maybe not by May 1, but fairly soon. 

Stalin wants truce so he can get busy in Japan. Truman wants a truce well 
before elections so that war will be less of a campaign issue. 

Nothing much is going to be settled, but fighting then ends. 





After fighting does stop and things quiet down still more: 

A 3.5-million-man armed force will be difficult to maintain. Draft will 
seem more onerous. Two-year service is going to become unpopular. 

Armed forces, probably, will be forced to make cuts. 

Cuts, principally, will be in personnel. Arms themselves still will be 
needed in large quantities. Armament, now on hand, is largely obsolete. New 
tank has just been accepted. Guided missiles are in their infancy as weapons. 
Aircraft deliveries are only beginning to be made in any quantity. 

Arms race ahead will center on equipment, not man power. 























Big depression, with arms business big, is very improbable. 

Depression, when it does come, will be more of a recession, more of an ad- 
justment, not a smashup on the 1929-32 lines. 

There's lots of growth still left in this country. People in 1952 are to 
decide whether private enterprise gets more of a chance to show what it can do, 
or whether more emphasis is to be placed on socialization. 








Taft-Eisenhower battle is to get rougher, tougher. 

Taft has about 500 delegates in sight. "Ike" has about the same. It takes 
603 to win. Big question is which, if either, can push over. 

A deadlock remains a real possibility. 

Warren will get his chance in any deadlock. MacArthur will be given a run 
if the others do not make it. A real dark horse might yet emerge, but chances 
are that the choice will be from among that group of four. 











Kefauver, for the Democrats, may yet make the grade. 

Russell is not clicking outside the South. Stevenson might be drafted in 
event Eisenhower does not get the Republican nomination, but he seems out. 

Truman is out. Kerr isn't catching on. Barkley hasn't sparked yet. 

If Kefauver is going to be stopped, it will have to be by a dark horse who t 
can get the support of a whole collection of people with delegates. 


As of now, it's Kefauver the Republicans have to beat. 


Economic controls are due for drastic change by Congress. Controls, if 
present moods govern, may largely be ended after next June 30. 

Power to seize industry almost surely will be denied the President. Wage 
and salary control will be watered down. Price control, if retained, is very 
likely to require that any ceiling reflect added wage costs. 

Rents will remain under some control. Materials will, too. 

Labor leaders, though, are likely to lose some present leverage. * 
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When you make the Gray AUDOGRAPH 


your working partner, your office 
routine speeds up in a way you'll like. 

You soundwrite the flow of your 
business—memos, reports, conferences, 
leters, phone calls. Your secretary is 
no longer tied to your desk for tedious 
dictation. She acts as your executive 


assistant, transcribes at her best time. 


sUSOCRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sal es and service in 180 U. 


. cities, 
Classified Telephone Directory under * 


Audograph is n 
~established 18 91. 








TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH REG 





See your 
Dict tating Mae hines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., L td. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 
(Western Klectric Co. export affili: ite) in 35 countries. 

ide by The Gray Manufacturing Company 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 


U 





How to heute without hurrying 





eee get action with Audograph speed 


Time studies show conversion to 
AUDOGRAPH increases office output as 
much as 30°° — creates an extra two 
hours a day per person! 

It’s because AUDOGRAPH is engi- 
neered with a host of practical fea- 
tures ordinary dictation systems just 
ewer rec- 


don't have. To name some: 


ord changes—the plastic dise records 






“M inpower 





Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet A-4 

starts with YOU!” 


for a full hour. Simple one-lever con- 
trol to Illuminated 
flashes “‘correction” and 


sage to secretary. 


operate. index 
“end of mes- 
And, of course, the 
no-scratch play-back dial. 

That’s just the beginning of Aupo- 
GRAPH’s profit story. Find out more. 


Mail the coupon. Now! 
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Kefauver to Win by Default? 
Say He'll ‘Talk’ . 


Some Democrats are saying that Ad- 
lai Stevenson, Illinois Governor, at 
age of 52, figures that his chance to 
get to the White House will be better 
in 1956 than in 1952. Governor Steven- 
son is convinced that Dwight Eisen- 
hower is going to be the Republican 
nominee and he is not anxious to tan- 
gle politically with General Ejisen- 
hower at this time. 


x *«* * 


Senator Estes Kefauver may yet get 
the Democratic nomination almost by 
default as other prominent Democrats 
tend to shy away from a real effort to 
get the job. 


& -&. 


Averell Harriman, foreign-aid direc- 
tor, has President Truman’s blessing 
in his developing try for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Mr. Harriman, 
however, has not previously sought 
elective office and politicians tend to 
view his vote-getting ability with 
some skepticism. 


x * * 


President Truman is not interested in 
the offers he is getting to make a lot 
of money next year by writing and 
lecturing as a private citizen. The 
President is comfortably fixed and 
intends to do the things that he likes 
to do best, whether or not they give a 
big return in dollars. 


x «x * 


Civil service status for as many Gov- 
ernment employes as possible during 
the next few months is one of Mr. 
Truman’s goals. Government workers 
who took jobs under Democratic aus- 
pices then will be more difficult to 
replace if and when a Republican Ad- 
ministration takes over. 


* & «¢ 


Most key officials in the Truman Ad- 
ministration think that they have jobs 
lined up into which they can step 
after next January 20. The White 
House expects no big rush on the part 
of officials to get out before Mr. Tru- 
man himself retires. 
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Whispers 


Maragon’‘s Friends 


U.S. Officials Delay Aid to Chiang 


Philip Murray pressed the White 
House hard to force Commerce Secre- 
tary Charles Sawyer, as operator of 
seized steel mills, to order into effect 
the wage raises and the ‘“‘union shop” 
that the Wage Stabilization Board 
recommended. Mr. Murray hints that 
union leaders will remember in No- 
vember what Democrats did in April 
and May to give them the raises they 
want. 


x * & 


Senator Richard Russell, of Georgia, 
is showing no interest in suggestions 
that he accept second place on the 
1952 Democratic ticket as a symbol of 
North-South unity in the party. Sen- 
ator Russell indicates that his interest 
is confined to first place on the ticket. 


x * * 


Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota Sena- 
tor who leads for Northern Democrats 
on the civil-rights issue, is showing a 
readiness to compromise that issue in 
the 1952 Democratic platform. Dem- 
ocrats of the North are inclined to 
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show less crusading zeal on the issy | 
of civil rights in the current yea” ‘ 


x k * 


John Maragon, who once had Whit 
House entree and who went to jail for 
perjured testimony in an investigz. 
tion of his “influence,” is pictured by 
friends as in a mood to talk, if giver 
a chance. Maragon thought he hai” 
assurance that he would be paroled 
early in 1952, but is pictured as con. 
vinced that he is being passed over » 
that he will stay behind the bars at 
least until after the elections. 


x *&* * 


Many of Eisenhower’s backers for the 
Republican nomination are far from? 
pleased by his rather indifferent atti- 
tude toward that nomination. Thes — 
backers think that the General should 
make more effort to promote his can- 
didacy now that he admits he is 
interested in the job. 


x x @# 


Senator Theodore Green, age 84, is in 
line to become chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee when Ser- 
ator Tom Connally, age 74, retires—| 
provided Democrats control the Ser- 
ate in 1953. Representatives Jet| 
Cooper, age 58, however, will take 
over from Representative Robert 
Doughton, age 88, when Mr. Dough- 
ton retires as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee—the Commit- 
tee that originates all tax bills. 





x * * 


Maneuvers are being revived to lay 
the groundwork for eventual ene 
of the strategic island of Formosa to ~ 
the Chinese Communists. Attacks 00 © 
Chiang Kai-shek, the one leader — 
who shows willingness to cause trou: 
ble for the Chinese Communists 
sometimes are related to this long: 
range objective. 


x kt 


High American officials are continuing 
to drag their heels on military aid 
promised to Chiang. Deliveries of J 
equipment are months behind. 
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cocktail shaker 





@ Any similarity between this large Cooper-Bessemer 
piston and a cocktail shaker is no coincidence. 


In today’s big, modern engines, pistons are 
internally oil-cooled to make the pistons, rings, liners 
and bearings last longer and work better. The 
more effectively the heat of combustion is carried away, 
the longer these vital parts live and the higher you 
can go in over-all engine efficiencies. 


Realizing this, Cooper-Bessemer engineers thought 
of the “cocktail shaker’’ principle—and put it to work! 
Instead of simply “flowing” oil through, the piston 
was designed so that the cooling oil would slosh 
around the entire inner crown area, picking up more 
heat, faster! Sure enough, it has helped bring about 
records of ring and liner life never equalled. 


This is typical of the engineering work that goes 
on constantly at Cooper-Bessemer . .. where no 
engine advancement is too minor to get attention, 
no sound idea too 4g to tackle. When it comes 
to heavy-duty power, you'll be ahead if you take 
advantage of the mew things being done by one of 
America’s oldest engine builders. 


The 


Cooper-Bessemer 
Comporalion 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 




















New York e Chicago e Washington © San Francisco 
e Los Angeles @ SanDiego © Houston @ Dallas 
Odessa @ Pampa e Greggton @ Seattle © Tulsa 
@ St.Louis @ Gloucester @ New Orleans @ Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 





DIESELS * GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS * ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 























] Rugged Richard, businessman, who loved the great 
e outdoors, came into town not long ago, and knocked at 
Statler’s doors. “On other business trips,” he said, “I’ve 
found the best hotel to be the Statler 


making guests feel swell. 


it’s just tops for 














2 “The cooped-up life is not for me—I like the open air. 
e That’s why I love my Statler room—there’s lots of 
space to spare. I’ve found pine needles can’t compare 
with Statler’s famous bed. Eight hundred thirty-seven 
springs! That's luxury!”’ he said. 








3 Dick judged the Statler tub to be the indoor bath su- 
e preme. “In some ways this is better than a rushing 
mountain stream. The water's hot, there’s lots of soap, 
and towels by the stack. You don’t find those outside,” 


he said while scrubbing up his back. 











4 “I’m used to campfire vittles, and they're mighty hard 

e to beat—but, still, these Statler chefs know how a he- 
man likes to eat! And as for breakfast, any guest can 
call the night before and name the time he wants a 
feast brought steaming through his door. 











“The Statler’s just a stone’s throw from the business 
5. district, too. The trails are short to shows and shops, 
there's always lots to do. For comfort and convenience, 
for the city at its best, make tracks for Hotel Statler 


where vou really are a guest.” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPANCY SUMMER, 1952) 
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People are saving a lot, spend- 
ing a little less. That is not a 
signal for coming recession, how- 
> ever. It reflects what probably is 
"temporary caution. 
| Despite grumbling by busi- 
‘ nessmen, level of spending is 
* very high even now. It's to get 
_ higher as 1952 wears on. 

Public was never so loaded 

_ with cash as it now is. 


PAR LRA ENA, 


ae 


People have the money to make 
_ 1952a very good year in business. The 
' chances are that they will be equally 
| well fixed to make business good 
' through much, if not all, of 1953. 
In recent months, however, people 
have been saving more than a normal 
7 amount out of their incomes. They ap- 
pear not to be in a hurry to buy. There 
are some signs that the public feels that 
the asking price for many products is too 











$6.3 
billion 


WHY SAVINGS ARE 
RISING SO HIGH 


Americans Turn Calm, Cautious and Price-Resistant 


high. Yet price cuts on television sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
many other products of that general type 
have failed to cause any great rush of 
buyers into stores. New cars of most 
makes still sell rather slowly. 

The fact seems to be that people be- 
came overloaded with a good many 
things in the buying sprees of late 1950 
and early 1951. They appear still to be 
digesting those purchases, causing a lag 
before demand gets back into line. 

At the moment, the public is spending 
a record number of dollars for goods 
other than cars, appliances and other 
products made of metal. Spending on 
travel, vacations, medical care and other 
services is at a record high, too. The re- 
duction in spending has centered on the 
so-called “hard goods,” on the gadgets 
that sold like hot cakes during the big 
war scares. 

People, obviously, are in a more cau- 
tious buying mood. In part, this caution 
is forced by the higher down payments 
and the shorter repayment periods for 
goods bought on time. In further part, 
it seems to reflect an idea that, by wait- 


) $17.2 
billicn 


| 
| 


$10.7 


billion 


' 
‘ 


ing long enough, one might be able to 
buy something more cheaply. 

The net result of this lag in buying 
of cars, appliances and household fur- 
nishings has been a sharp rise in the 
number of dollars saved, as well as in the 
rate of savings. 

Back in 1947, when many _ persons 
were trying to catch up on purchases put 
off during the war, the public saved less 
than 4 billion dollars, 2.3 per cent of in- 
come. In 1949, people saved a little more 
than 6 billion dollars, representing less 
than 4 per cent of their after-tax incomes. 
By late 1951, the rate of saving went up 
to about 9 per cent, and the full year 
showed 7.7 per cent, or more than 17 
billion dollars. That saving rate is hold- 
ing in early 1952. 

An official survey suggests that the 
saving rate of consumers may continue 
higher than normal throughout 1952. But 
there still will be a lot of money to 
spend, because personal incomes, in 
total, are almost sure to rise. 

Savings that are being taken out of 
incomes are not all in the form of cash. 
They also include payments on install- 
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ment debt, payments on mortgages, in- 
vestment ininsurance and in building and 


loan associations, as well as savings ac- 
counts and savings bonds. Savings show 
up, too, in larger balances in checking 
accounts and in increased investment in 
corporate stocks. 

The fact is that the public is in a very 
healthy financial situation on an over-all 
basis. 

A good many families in recent years 
have gone rather heavily into debt to 
buy homes. Mortgage debt on houses 
has risen from about 12 billion dollars 
back in 1940 to 43 billion now. Yet this 
larger debt, in general, has not become 
really burdensome. Repayment is in a 
form that amounts to rent over a long 
period of years. 

Installment and other consumer debt 
at around 18 billion dollars is a good 
deal higher than it was before the war. 
That debt has risen hardly at all in 
the last year, however, and does not 
appear excessive in relation to per- 
sonal incomes or to the market value of 
the products that were bought with the 
borrowed money. 

Families, in general, are taking care 
of their payments on debt, and_ still 
piling up money in the bank, in bonds 
and in other investments. 

Once people find something new in 
the way of TV sets, or cars that have 
some new appeal, or appliances that 
strike their fancy, they are going to be 
able and probably willing to do some 
more heavy buying of these so-called 
“durables” or “hard goods.” 

When that happens, and the mood 
of the public changes from one of un- 
usual caution to one of more readiness 
to spend and save in normal proportions, 
the over-all level of spending is likely 
to break all records. 

Money on hand, on top of a huge 
volume of other assets that the public 
could turn into cash, is sufficient to sup- 
port a tremendous buying wave. 

Ready cash, currency and bank de- 
posits, never was so plentiful as now. 
People have 136 billion dollars in these 
forms, 6 billion more than a year ago 
and three times the prewar total. In ad- 
dition, individuals have 16 billion in 
savings and loan associations. 

Cash and deposits are important, be- 
cause they are the measure of quick 
buying power. 

U.S. savings bonds, which also can 
be turned into cash on short order, are 
piled up in individual hands to a total of 
50 billion dollars. These bonds seem to 
be regaining some of their lost popu- 
larity. Little bonds, $25 and $50, are sell- 
ing in volume through pay-roll savings. 
This suggests that many workers with 
moderate incomes are managing to save 
some of their pay. 
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Other investments are up sharply. 
Insurance and pension reserves, counting 
those in Government programs, exceed 
111 billions, against 38 billions just be- 
fore the war. Individuals own 237 billion 
dollars’ worth of securities other than 
savings bonds. 

As a rule, money that is invested is 
not converted to spending money except 
in an emergency or in event of a large 
family purchase. Yet when people have 
money in bonds, insurance or stocks, 
they have a feeling of security that 
often makes them more willing to spend 
current incomes. 

All told, the money. deposits and in- 
vestments that are officially lumped un- 
der the term add up to a 
whopping 550 billion dollars, That’s by 
far a new record. You get the details in 
the chart on page 15. 

To the businessman, the meaning 
of all these figures runs deep. Against 


“liquid assets” 


$18 
billion 
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the background of buying power in such 
proportions, it is difficult to find the basis 
for a major depression. 

Big savings are backed up by per- 
sonal incomes that now are running at a 
rate of about 257 billion dollars a year. 
Taxes take a big chunk, yet consumers 
still have around 227 billion to spend or 
save. Wage rates are rising, which means 
that consumer incomes will be even high- 
er as the year wears on. 

Resistance on the part of consumers, 
coupled with a decline in commodity 


prices, is bringing markdowns in a num- 
ber of retail lines. Clothing prices are 
being reduced. Shoes are down a bit. 


Food prices, over all, have eased off mod- 
erately. The cost of living is leveling out, 














and may decline a little in months aheaiff 

As people find that it costs less f 
the day-to-day necessities of life, the 
may feel freer to spend money on auy 
mobiles, TV sets, appliances, househol 
furnishings and gadgets. 

There is competition always for th 
dollars spent by consumers. “Soft goods" 
of some kinds went into a slump a ye 
ago along with cars and appliances, } 
appears now that the depressed “sof 
lines are beginning to move ahead, The 
textile business shows promise of int 
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provement. 

The upturn, in time, will come jy ‘| 
men’s suits. Women’s wear will con 4 
back into demand. Shoes will get thei! | 
turn. 

At some point, consumers will shift! 
their spending back to “hard goods’ 
The things that were bought in th 





buying sprees will begin to wear out, 
else new models will induce people ty! 
buy once more. All the while, the po! 
tential market for goods will be widen 
ing, as more and more people are en > 
ployed at higher and higher pay. 

Looking ahead, it all seems to adi 
up to this: ? 

Business activity, which is riding along” 
now at very high levels despite sol 
spots, will stay high, probably rising] 
moderately during the remainder of thi)” 
year and into 1953, 

Vacation business will be good. Re! 
sort places, restaurants and_ hotels wil 
do a_ thriving business this summer. 
Travel will be heavy. 

The clothing business, depressed in 
recent months, will pick up. Apparel is 
short-lived; suits, dresses and shoes thit 
people bought a year to 18 months ag 
are beginning to wear out. 

The automobile business will get going 
again in time, though another buying 
rush of the proportions of late 1950 and 
early 1951 is not likely again soon. The 
sets, appliances and 
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same goes for TV 
other “hard goods.” 

The building business will have ar 
other big year. 

All in all, 1952 still looks like a good 
year. Savings will not keep it from 
being good, even though an unusual 
high percentage of income is tucked} 
away. 

The time will come when the saving’ 
that are built up today will be a facto) 
in setting off new demand for many) 
types of goods. Savings, too, can show 
up in investments that produce ¢ capiti : 
for new plants, thus keeping busines 
expansion going. The money that ! 
being laid away could go to bid up the 
market price for stocks. 

In any case, the picture of consume! : 
incomes, savings and attitudes is not ony 
to suggest that the bottom is going t 
fall out any time soon. 
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Wie People Have Their Money 


(Total liquid assets, $550 billion) 
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Profits Down in Farm Belt: 
Politicians Smell Trouble 


Farm prosperity is fading a 
bit from the boom days in the 
Middle West. It's a factor to 
watch in this election year. 

Prices are down. So are farm 
profits. The man who makes 20 
per cent less than last year will 
be doing well in many cases. 

The slump doesn’t mean hard 
times. Most farmers stay well off. 
But there are signs of troubles 
that can influence votes. 


DES MOINES 

Just as in another election year, 
1948, trouble is beginning to show up 
in the Midwestern farm belt. It isn’t of 
serious proportions yet, but the edge 
of the boom is off and many farmers 
are beginning to feel a pinch as their 
costs rise and prices of their products 
fall. 

It was a kickup on the part of normally 
tepublican farmers that had most to do 
with the Republican defeat four years 
ago. Once again, Republicans are eying 
the situation with concern, and Demo- 
crats with some hope. 

To date, however, it is the economics 
of the situation, not the politics, 
that is getting main attention. 

The squeeze on farm incomes is 
real enough to be felt severely. 
Prices paid farmers as a whole are 
down 8 per cent from their peak 
after the war started in Korea. Hogs 
sell for nearly 25 per cent less than 
they did at their top. Beef cattle are 
off about 9 per cent. Cotton sells 
for nearly 14 per cent less than it 
did at the top, and grains have had a 
decline in recent days. Eggs are off 
4] per cent from their high price. 

These are just statistics, but they 
have a meaning in terms of 
bank accounts. Farmers are getting 
less for what they have to sell, but 
they are having to pay out more for 
what they 
than it did a year ago. Fuel is some- 
what Machinery 
costs appear to be up a bit. Taxes 
usually have been raised—all this at 
when the 
farmers is likely to be lower. 


real 


buy. Labor costs more 


more expensive. 


a time income of most 
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This does not mean that farmers in 
this rich region of corn, hogs and cattle 
feeding are in danger of becoming im- 
poverished. Few mortgages are being 
foreclosed, and those often in cases where 
crop failure or flood, has brought disaster 
to individual farms. Most farmers have 
sizable bank accounts. Yet, many more 
are finding it necessary to borrow to 
finance their operations. 

As one farm leader in Iowa explains 
the situation: “For almost 10 years, al- 
most anyone could make money farm- 
ing. Now only the efficient farmers can 
make money.” A veteran Iowa farm edi- 
tor puts it this way: 

“There’s not too much real trouble. 
The goose just is not hanging as high as 
it was.” 

Many agree with that. The squeeze 
that is occurring now and promises to 
grow, somewhat, as the year wears on 
still leaves most farmers with a_ profit 
from operations. But that profit often is 
not what it has been in the past. 

For example, the owner of a typical 
small farm near Iowa Falls, in north 
central Iowa, had a net income of close 
to $10,000 last year from a 160-acre 
farm of rich black soil that is worth $350 
to $400 an acre. That was what was left 
to pay for the labor of himself and his 
family, as well as to give a return on his 
investment. This year he figures he will 
clear about $2,000 less. 





-MeManigal 


FARMERS TALK IT OVER 
... a feeling of nervousness 








Le 





On most farms of comparable size, th: 
profit has been smaller than that, By 
the reduction of income usually js x 
great or greater. There are plenty of in. 7 
stances right in the neighborhood wher 
net income has vanished altogether, The 
farmers had little or no corn fit to sell o 
to seal under the corn loan, and not mug 
to feed to livestock. So they bought con 
at high prices to feed to hogs, then had 
to let the hogs go at a cheap price in the 
midst of a slump. 

Farmers in this situation are forced ty 
live on their reserves or on loans until 
they get another crop. Most seem able 
to do that, but not all. There are sever 
thousand farmers in Iowa who were kit 
by last year’s floods and now are in dan. 
ger of losing their farms. Many have e. 
hausted their credit. Government hel 
through production loans has been é. 
fective on only a very small scale. 

Except in these areas of acute distress, 
farmers seem to have enough income. 
savings and credit to get by. Farms ar 
in good shape, improved extensivel 
during the recent years of prosperity 
They are well equipped. Farm land stays 
high in price and there are plenty of 
buyers for the good places that go u 
for sale. Most buyers are career farmer 
who still feel that their money is safer 
in good land than anywhere else. 

But there is a feeling of nervousnes 
among many farmers, a mood not to get 
overextended the way things are now 
Around the big farm markets the farmer 
are buying more cautiously than they 
have in the past. They are cutting corners 
where they can. 

Some are patching up old farm m- 
chinery instead of replacing it. When 
they have to get replacements, they 
shop for used equipment. In the 
towns and cities, farmers complain t 
dealers about having to pay higher 
prices for machinery, cars and such 
things in the face of falling prices 
for their own products. Generally 
speaking, they seem to be buy- 
ing fewer new cars than usual, and, 
when they do buy, they often get 
cars that are less expensive than the 
models they have been buying in 
recent years. : 

In general, farmers show caution 
rather than pessimism. There is 
scarcely any fear of a real depression. 
This view of a Webster City live: 
stock dealer probably is typical: “I 
we get a crop this year, were set. 

If they don’t, however, the nag 
ging worries now showing up Cal 
grow to real proportions by autumn. 
It is that prospect—of trouble in the 
farm belt on election day—that 
prompting politicians to keep 
anxious eye on the situation in the ® 
Midwest at this stage. 
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Key to carefree driving 


ust turning the ignition switch of a General Motors car 
J calls to action a score and more of automatic devices that 
do everything from adjusting spark and choke to equalizing 
brake pressure. Others — at the push of a button — maintain 
visibility through storm, cold, or darkness, making driving 
simpler and safer. 
And today automatic drives that eliminate manual gearshift- 
ing are available on GM cars, either as standard or optional 
equipment — Powerglide on Chevrolet, Dynaflow on Buick, 
Hydra-Matic on Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac. 
Now comes Power Steering — the latest of all driver aids, 
optional on all 1952 Cadillacs, Oldsmobiles and Buick Road- 
master models. This automatic “helping hand” allows you to 
swing the wheel more easily — to get away from a curb— 
bi ey into a parking space — make a turn. Saves four-fifths of 
the effort re quired for ordinary steering, yet you always enjoy 
the “teel of the wheel” — you alw ays on ep command. 
In every way GM engineers are constantly striving to make 
driving safer, easier, le ‘ss tiring. That’s one more reason why 

: the key toa General Motors car is your key 

to gr eater value. 


ns vf Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 


, GENERAL MOTORS 


R MORE PEOPLE’ 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER » GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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How GM Research Improved Power Steering. Here 
you see a test car equipped with a special “steering 
effort” wheel that measures the force required to 
steer a car under various road and traffic conditions. 
From this type of information GM has designed a 
new hydraulic Power Steering unit that cuts steering 
effort about 80%. 





How GM Engineers Built Push-Button Windows. 70 
lower car windows and raise convertible tops auto- 
matically, a small electric motor pumps fluid 
through tubes similar to those in hydraulic brakes— 
and liquid pressure operates valves that do the job. 
Here GM engineers check an hydraulic actuator to 
make sure it’s troubleproof. 
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Up the Pullman steps, Mr. Clark puffed 
slightly. Like some 28 million other 
Americans, he was uneasily aware that he 
was getting, well, pudgy. 


Later, in the diner, he looked enviously at 
the trim couple across the table. Before 
them were generous servings of lean meat, 
vegetables, black coffee. No dieting for them! 


“But we are on a diet,” they chorused. 
And told how their doctor had advised 
the balanced diet, fitted to their systems’ 
specific needs, that only a doctor can 
properly prescribe. And all without robbing 
them of a single needed protein, 

vitamin or mineral. 


“T’m not even deprived of sweetening,” 
the other man said. “See. A quarter- 
grain saccharin tablet in my coffee... 
stir ... it’s sweetened. Yet, nary a 
calorie. My doctor says saccharin is 
absolutely harmless in customary use.” 


Next day, Mr. Clark saw his doctor. A 
month later, with his modern diet for girth 
control, he’d shed 11 pounds. But, he always 
said, he really lost them in that single 
hour when he learned that all the sweetness 
needn’t go out of life when you diet. 
RECIPE BOOKLET of appetizing low-calorie 
desserts made with saecharin, as part of diet your 
doctor prescribes . .. write for free copy. 
Saccharin, 400 times sweeter than sugar, is purely 
a condiment ... has no food value. Established 

by 50 years’ use as America’s standard, lowest-cost 
non-nutritive sweetener. Harmless in customary 
use. Quarter-grain saccharin tablets, made by 
leading pharmaceutical manufacturers, 

are available at all drug stores. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 
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INSIDE MOSCOW 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A. WILFRED MAY 


Executive Editor, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, of New York 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Here is a rare, uncensored look 
at Moscow. It’s a city where people stand in line 
for hours for everything from wearing apparel to 
food; where life is grim, but better than it has 
been; where the public is taught to fear and dis- 
trust one thing above all—America. 

A. Wilfred May, Executive Editor of the New 
York Commercial & Financial Chronicle, went 


Q When you got to Moscow, Mr. May, how did the 
Russians receive you? 

A What happened was this—I was the only nonresi- 
dent correspondent there. They had invited me as a 
delegate. They asked a few journalists throughout the 
world—from the London Economist and a few other 
periodicals. 

I found that the State Department didn’t consider 
journalists in the same position as delegates. So they 
gave me a mild “go ahead.” After I got the Russian 
visa, I wired Moscow I would only go as a corre- 
spondent reporting the Conference and not as a dele- 
gate. Since they’d invited me as a delegate, they 
couldn’t turn me down as a correspondent. They met 
me with a lot of fanfare, movie cameras, and whisked 
me away in a limousine. It was a typical Grover 
Whalen thing. 

Q Did you have a motorcycle escort? 

A Not quite that. There was a fleet of cars in at- 
tendance. They were using a pool of cars—at least 200 
cars—all the time. There was no confusion by the 
Conference authorities as to my status as a correspond- 
ent—and I have it in writing. But they treated me 
like a delegate. 

Q Where did they take you? 

A To the Hotel Sovietskaya. I live in a good hotel 
in New York, but my place will not compare with this 
Russian hotel. They gave each of us three-and-a-half- 
foom suites, with one-and-a-half bathrooms. They 
had a piano in each suite. Very, very luxurious, and 
the service was marvelous. 

Q Could you go in and out of your hotel alone? 

A They gave us an interpreter. I felt he was report- 
ing where we were all the time. 

Q Did the interpreter go with you when you visited 
your Russian friends? 
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to Russia to report on the recent Moscow Eco- 
nomic Conference. While there he had a chance 
few American visitors have had in recent years— 


to get a close look at life and attitudes in Russia. 
Mr. May flew back to the United States at the 
close of the Moscow meeting and was interviewed 


by the editors of U. S. News & World Report a 


few hours after he arrived. 


A He wanted to and it was an effort to get rid of 
him, but I managed to do that. 

Q But they know whom you saw? 

A They knew whom I saw all the time, but they per- 
mitted me to see Russian friends, in contrast to our 
Embassy people, who are not allowed to talk to Rus- 
sians. 

Q In what kind of place did they hold the Confer- 
ence? 

A It’s the Hall of the Trade Unions. Before the 
Revolution it was a very swank social club, and the 
Conference was held in what was the old ballroom. 

Q How long were the sessions? 

A The plenary sessions were from 10 o’clock to 1, 
and from 5 to 7 in the evening, after which everybody 
went to the ballet or theater, to which they were treat- 
ed by the host. The Conference people tried to put over 
the fiction that the host was the Chamber of Com- 
merce, not the Russian Government—but it was, and 
everybody knew that it was, and everybody at the 
final session thanked the Russian Government. 

Q In the evenings what happened? 

A The delegates were wined and dined. They were 
sent to the ballet, whereas the local people have to 
wait six weeks for tickets. We got in right away. We 
had automobiles with uniformed chauffeurs. They 
knocked down four houses for parking lots. The main 
Government man in charge of all this was M. V. 
Nesterov. He uses the title of Chamber of Com- 
merce because they try to maintain the idea that this 
was a Chamber of Commerce stunt. Of course, he 
made a big splurge and the Mayor of Moscow did too. 

I asked the Mayor how he was elected, by what ma- 
jority and so on, and he said he was unanimously 
elected. So I said, “I’m going to tell Mayor Impellit- 

(Continued on next page) 





teri in New York that—he’ll be delighted to know that 
you don’t have to bother to run against anybody.” He 
said, or the man with him said, “Well, but our Mayor 
doesn’t have to be run out and sent as Ambassador to 
some other country.” 

It’s remarkable what they know about us—they all 
have read the Taft book on foreign policy, they all 
knew the Kefauver vote in Wisconsin the next day. 
They all knew about me. They are very much up on 
American stuff. Even my interpreter, I think, had read 
the Taft book. 

Q Where do they get all the information that makes 
them so well-informed? Do they read our publica- 
tions? 

A Yes. They read everything. They knew everything 
that was in the American papers when I got there. 

I met a bunch of economists who knew the vote in 
Wisconsin the day after the election and all that kind 
of stuff. 

Q Even though it wasn't published in the Russian 
papers? 

A Yes. They came back at me with this crack about 
former Mayor O’Dwyer. But, then, a lot of the stuff 
the man in the street gets from Pravda. Now the big 
guns are being trained on Eisenhower. 


Opposition to Eisenhower 

Q They are against Eisenhower? 

A Oh, yes. I don’t happen to be for Eisenhower, but 
I could show the Eisenhower people all kinds of good 
campaign ammunition based on the fact that they are 
against him. For instance, there was this thing in 
Pravda this last week, a complete razzing of Columbia 
University—what a capitalistic university it is sup- 
posed to be, and then they bring in Eisenhower for 
attack. 

Q What kind of dinners did they serve? 

A They have the buffet system, plenty of vodka, 18 
courses—nothing spared. 

Q Did they seem sincerely anxious to be friendly? 

A They are scared to death of America. The “Gen- 
eral Grow diary” incident had a profound effect. This 
was the diary you remember that the Russians stole 
and then published as an example of our wanting war. 

I went around with notebooks—and the Russians 
acted as if they thought I was putting down places to 
bomb. A capitalist is defined over there as an Ameri- 
can who landed in a parachute. 

Q Is there a war atmosphere in Moscow? 

A The man in the street is scared of American ag- 
gression. After the attack of 1914 and the attack by 
Hitler, I really think that the average man feels that 
he would like to see all this settled. Now, that doesn’t 
go for the fellows in the Kremlin. Molotov works until 
5 o’clock in the morning, then goes to bed for three 
hours. I don’t know what those higher officials think— 
how to explain them. 






..- ‘it’s remarkable what they know about us’ 


The propaganda is terrific, and the big thing now js 
the bacteriological charge. I was in the public market 
the day before I left and there was a loud-speaker sys- 
tem going, and I thought they were probably starting 
that way to buy the vegetables and milk, but the an- 
nouncers were shouting about the bacteriological war- 
fare by the United States. This sort of thing goes on 
24 hours a day. 

Q What is the general theory as to why they did 
this germ-warfare propaganda? 

A They did it because of the epidemics in the Far 
East and it is an alibi, and the other one is the Polish 
business—to overcome the effect of the investigation 
by Congress of the Russian massacres in Poland dur- 
ing the last war. 

Q Do you think it is a fair inference that they are 
getting ready for war some day? 

A They are arming to beat the band. Of course, I 
had my preconceived ideas before I went in. But I 
would say today, as compared with what I felt three 
weeks ago, there is less chance of war than there was 
before, because I really think that they can’t stand a 
war. I think they are wide open. They have much more 
to lose than to gain from war. I think that the only 
way this regime could get out of power would be 
through a war. There is a lot of dissatisfaction. I was 
in Spain last summer, for instance, looking the thing 
over, and 70 per cent of the Spanish people are 
against Franco but there is no galvanized constructive 
program. Of course, the Russian people are peeved 
with queues and so on, but there is no alternative. 
Now, war, I think, would knock this whole thing over. 


U.S. Embassy Isolated 

Q Did you talk with our Embassy people? 

A I think that the trouble with our Embassy people 
is—and it isn’t their fault—they are excommunicated 
entirely. They are living in a sort of vacuum. We have 
over 80 people in the Embassy. 

Q Did you get to see any of the other diplomats 
besides our own U.S. people? 

A Yes. 

Q How do these diplomats feel? Are they all im- 
prisoned, pretty much? 

A The West is. And the satellite diplomats, of 
course, are like part of the Soviet Government. 

Q What about the American correspondents? Do 
they get around? 

A Yes, they get around, but some are married to 
Russian women, and they are virtually prisoners. 

Q They are really prisoners? 

A Yes, in the sense that the wives can’t get out of 
the country by law, and, loving their wives and with a 
sense of family decency, they are staying with them. 

Q Do you suppose they are afraid to write the 
truth about what is going on? 


A The censorship is very irregular—the way 
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everything else is irregular in Russia. It varies from 
period to period. There are some things they will pass 
and others that they don’t pass. But these correspond- 
ents will obviously write for the censor. 

Q How did you get your own impressions? Did you 
talk with a number of Russian friends? What people 
did you talk with? 

A I managed to speak to Russians, but I don’t want 
to go any further than that because I don’t want to 
get anybody in trouble. 

Q You spoke to nonofficials? 

A That’s right. 


How Russian People Feel 

Q Do you think there is any real desire on the part 
of Russian people as such to be fraternal with us? 

A I think that the Russian people feel they would 
like to see what they consider ‘‘nonsense”—this agita- 
tion—cleaned up. For instance, this Korean thing 
has been an enigma to me as an American observer— 
how this thing could string out from month to month. 
Now, I got this from pretty trustworthy people—and 
it sounded pretty plausible as an explanation—the 
Malik thing was sincere. His proposal was really to get 
these peace talks going and I was told the Communist 
Chinese have lost their heads and are drunk with 
power. I think that the Russians are applying restraint. 
It is the Chinese who are making the trouble in these 
peace talks. 

Q Do you think the Russians with their propa- 
ganda, telling how aggressive they think we are and 
so on, are trying to alarm the Russian people so as to 
hold their power, or do you think that they them- 
selves are scared and keep on making these peace 
moves to reassure their own people? Which of the two 
do you think it is? 

A I think there is some amount of fear by both. 
I think that the Russian people are really scared. The 
West is something awful—the “rich Americans”—the 
propaganda is terrific. I went to a museum to see 
some original political cartoons attacking America, 
and my interpreter recognized the people who were 
characterized before I did. This thing is dinned into 
them and dinned into them. 

Q Were you able to go out alone and buy anything 
in the stores that you wanted? 

A To be fair, there was the language difficulty. But 
I was allowed to go with Russian friends. 

Q When you went around did you buy what you 
wanted in the stores? 

A That’s academic. They make the ruble ridicu- 
lously high. The ruble is four to the dollar at purchas- 
ing power. But the real value of the ruble instead 
of four to the dollar is about 27 or 28 to the dollar. 
They made it four to the dollar because they don’t 
want the Americans or British to shop around. The 
rent paid by our correspondents and some of our diplo- 
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matic corps is 32,000 rubles, which is $8,000 a year. 

Q Did you actually buy anything over there—for 
instance, a necktie? 

A One of the delegates bought a little scarf that 
might have cost $5 in the U. S., and he paid 250 rubles 
for it, which is $65. 

Q Is there much stuff on the shelves in the stores? 

A There is nothing but queuing up at the stores all 
the day long. They are all Government stores and 
they cut off and on the tap of consumer goods. So 
people are queuing for everything from theater tickets 
to a bottle of milk. 

Q How do the people stand for that kind of life? 

A They are very anxious to have goods. It is not 
so important to have the rubles as it is to have goods. 
The point is there is queuing to the nth degree from 9 
in the morning to 9 at night. 

Q Well, how to the people take all that? Are they 
happy, unhappy, or what? 

A They are grim. 

Q Would you say they are a grim, unhappy people? 

A No, by “grim” I mean they’re determined. 

Q They think these sacrifices are necessary then— 
is that it? 

A Their standard of living is improving—they’re 
getting Western-style clothes, they’re using Western 
hats—that is, clothes of the Western world. Every- 
body dresses differently—it’s a conglomeration, but 
the women’s clothes are similar to American women’s 
clothes of the 1930s. 

Q You think the Russian people believe condi- 
tions are better than before—is that your theory? 

A Everything that is better is being hammered in, 
and it is better. 

Q What about the new subway there? 

A It’s an ultra thing—friezes on the ceiling, air 
conditioning— 


Beauty in Subway—Why 

Q Do they have one subway through all of 
Moscow? 

A No, there are two subways, an old and a new— 
and the same amount of money could have made it 
three times as long—they cut down on the mileage to 
make the thing beautiful, as a gesture to the West. 
They use it as a playground. It’s half a ruble riding 
anywhere. That would be about 2 cents. But, of 
course, they have no Matthew Quill union there. 

They also have a university that is being built. It 
looks like one of our office-building skyscrapers. It 
has 26 elevators—it looks like the Daily News Build- 
ing in New York. The main building is 38 floors, it’s 
250 meters high. It has a library of 1.2 million vol- 
umes and 6,000 living rooms. 

Q What's the name of it? 

A The University of Moscow. 
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Q Do they have good telephone service? 

A There is no telephone directory in Moscow—you 
have to get the telephone number of those you want to 
contact by memory or by complicated processes of in- 
formation. There are a lot of telephones but no book. 

Q What about television? 

A There are 60,000 television sets. And the tele- 
vision reception is pretty good. 

Q Where do they telecast from? 

A From Moscow. 

Q How about the radio sets? 

A They are not as good as ours. I went to a lot of 
trouble both in Germany and Moscow to find out 
about our beaming in there and whether our stuff 
was doing any good. The “Voice of America” is 
jammed and everything else is jammed. They are 
jamming it in the cities but not in the country, but 
when it does get through it is pretty ineffective. 

Q Do they stop and look at you on the street as if 
you are a curiosity? 

A A bit—and also they camped opposite the Con- 
vention Hall—hundreds watched us as if we were 
U.N. foreign ministers or something. The build-up 
had been that this conference would stop unemploy- 
ment and bring peace all over the world, and hence 
they stood around with great hope. 


Political Aims in Trade 

Q Are the Russians really desperate for trade with 
the West? 

A I think it is not quite that—I think it is a ques- 
tion of political wolves masquerading in economists’ 
sheep’s clothing. In other words, the ends are political, 
and to a great extent it’s the East-West trade on 
strategic materials that they are after, of course. But 
I think the Conference was a masquerade. 

To me it’s a companion piece to this German diplo- 
matic offensive. It’s clever as can be—we can laugh 
about it, but I was at Frankfurt before I went there, 
and it was very appealing. The Russians promised the 
Germans unification, and what a fake that is! 

This was the same kind of thing at Moscow—it’s 
the fake of trade—their “Point Four.” Country after 
country gets up at the Conference and says that we 
haven’t been giving them enough aid and that we’ve 
been holding strings on them. The whole thing is as 
if we are cheating them. Of course, you can’t ask them 
about the strings the Russians impose on the satellites. 

Then they launch what they call a “Stalin Plan.” 
They regard us as colonial imperialists, and what we 
give they say we give for our own ends—to bribe 
them, and they argue that we have the nerve to put 
strings on our aid. That was the only time I got angry 
—I made up my mind I wasn’t going to get angry, 
but that kind of stuif— 

Q What do you mean by the Stalin Plan—did they 
announce a plan to assist foreign countries? 
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A Yes, it was bruited around that the Stalin Plan 
would be an advantageous “Point Four.” In other 
words, it was New Dealism on an international scale. 

Q Can one- draw the conclusion, from what you've 
learned, that strategic materials as well as a good 
many nonstrategic materials are pretty scarce over 
there? 

A Yes. What they want is machine tools, ships, lo- 
comotives—I would like to give you a word that de- 
scribes a lot of this—there is a “tie-in” idea here. In 
other words, half the “tie-in” is they will take British 
textiles, which is the base—because the British are 
overloaded in textiles—and they will take textiles, but 
they want to get locomotives and machine tools with 
them. In other words, the textiles are the tie-in. 

Q Do you see many soldiers on the streets? 

A A great many on the streets and in the subway— 
lots of soldiers around. 


Help From the Germans 

Q Are they getting a lot of help from Germans 
they’ve captured? 

A Oh, sure, from the East Germans. And that’s 
what accounts for the MIG’s and the rest of the Rus- 
sian planes that are very good. They are making 
plenty of tanks. 

Q Do the Russians think we've got a lot of atom 
bombs? 

A Yes, and that we’re going to use them and that 
we’re the Devil, but they’ve got the bombs, too, and 
there is some atmosphere of defiance. In other words, 
anything we can do, they can do better—from atom 
bombs to subways. If we’ve got a subway, they’ve got 
a better subway. If we have a college building, they’ve 
got a college building. If we’ve got an atom bomb, 
they can do it, too. 

Q It’s a kind of inferiority complex? 

A Definitely. For instance, they need a million 
things more than subways, but they blow the works 
for a subway to show the West that they can do it. 

Q Are they thinking in terms of fighting us, do 
you think? 

A I think that they feel that they would like the 
whole thing settled—I’m talking about the man in 
the street—they’d like to see the Korean thing settled. 
Everything at the Conference, for instance—the main 
agenda was concentrated on the idea that our arma- 
ment is interfering and ruining the civilian economy 
in the Western countries. The major premise is that 
we’re the cause of the rearmament, so their own wart- 
like preparations are all defensive. 

Q Do you think the average Russian can put two 
and two together, even if he gets a one-sided story of 
what is going on in the world? 

A No, I don’t think he does put two and two to- 
gether. The West is so different—if you’re there for 
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two weeks you see it. I went from there to Stockholm, 
and it’s just like going into an entirely different world. 
I think the Russians feel sincerely that there can never 
be anything but an armed truce—that the best you 
can have is a truce for 20 or 30 years—but never any- 
thing else. If you ask a Russian, ‘““Why doesn’t Russia 
give anybody a visa?” they answer, “Well, there is 
nothing in common and I don’t think there is any pos- 
sibility of anything along those lines.” That doesn’t 
mean they want war—in fact, I don’t think they can 
stand a war. 

Q Was there a lot of anti-American talk on the part 
of the delegates? 

A Here’s the situation in the sessions: By the Soviet 
bloc the word “America” was never mentioned—it was 
taboo—by the others—they let Pakistan and their 
friends do the dirty work both by implication and by 
direct statement—but not by the Soviet bloc. It was 
very clever. The United States was made the Devil. 
We’re the ones who are obstructing trade. And the 
thing is so ridiculous—in other words they want a Silk 
Curtain for trade and an Iron Curtain for politics. 

Q What is the situation with respect to these Brit- 

ish delegates? Are the British people in defiance of 
their own Government going to sell goods to the 
Russians? 
A I don’t think they will get on the strategic-ma- 
terials list because the British don’t want to offend us. 
That’s another thing that shows how very diabolically 
smart the Russians are—because they are creating in 
everybody’s mind that we’re the ornery ones in refus- 
ing to let them have trade and have full employment. 
And I don’t care what our diplomatic people say, that 
that’s nonsense—and that people generally recognize 
it as nonsense—there are still a lot of borderline peo- 
ple in the world, and those are the ones the Commu- 
nists are convincing. 

The whole point they make is that the United States 
is keeping Great Britain and these other countries 
from full employment by refusing to let them trade. 
But if the British Government can make textile deals 
they’re not going to stop. 


Different Ethics of Russians 

Q Is there a way that the West can do business 
with these Russians? 

A If you mean England and France and so forth, 
the British have made some deals. Since they could 
do business with Hitler, they assumed they could do 
business with Stalin, but already the British are hav- 
ing trouble. Here’s one thing that has happened that 
I learned from a British friend of mine: They were 
making a deal for textiles. It was in two sections 
and the first section had been all agreed on. Then 
they get into a snarl on the second because the Rus- 
sians say that if they don’t get the second part the 
way they want it, then they will call off the agree- 
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ment on the first part. In other words, there is an en- 
tirely different sense of ethics. 

Q Are they going to have a series of these economic 
conferences? 

A Yes. They’ve got a preparatory commission, a 
secretariat which they are going to have in Utrecht 
or Zurich or Copenhagen. And they are going to have 
more meetings and a continuing committee. It is a 
very serious continuing technique. 

Q Doesn't this mean that this economic restriction 
policy that we’ve imposed is undoubtedly being felt 
on their part? 

A Oh, yes, I do think so. But I do think much more 
that a lot of it is political. I think it is a companion to 
this German thing. My opinion is that the only thing 
that they want is a build-up to East and West strategic 
materials. You see, they’ve got between 10 and 20 
million of sterling balances. They aren’t so badly off. 


Opening Gun of New Offensive 

Q What would you say are the implications of 
the Moscow Conference? 

A It is the opening gun in a large-scale and dan- 
gerous economic offensive. 

This means exploitation of business difficulties in 
various politically strategic localities. It was revealed 
to me forcefully during pre and post-conference visits 
in West Germany, which is wide open to blandish- 
ment of restored satellite markets for her overflowing 
textiles and shoes and other consumer goods, and 
also in France, which has imminent surpluses in cot- 
ton and wool goods. Typically, at the Conference, 
there was a British Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment from Lancashire, intensively anti-Communist 
in his personal ideology, but in attendance to drum 
up trade for his depressed textile area. 

Also by the injection of wedges between the United 
States and her allies Moscow won a victory at the 
parley. The object of their grousing extended from 
our insistence on embargoing their useful trading with 
the Soviet bloc, to our alleged black-listing of con- 
ference participants. 

Q What is you view of the State Department's 
attitude? 

A The Conference philosophy is based on the false 
major premise that international trade is the key to 
settling troubled political problems, while actually 
good will and a semblance of co-operation are pre- 
requisites and must be sincerely pursued first. At best, 
the discussions in Moscow have occurred in an un- 
realistic vacuum with complete disregard of the po- 
litical goings on. 

From my observation at the Conference, the atti- 
tude of the State Department and the abstention by 
such concerns as the International Chamber of Com- 
merce and other legitimate business interests was 
thoroughly substantiated. 
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WYANDOTTE 





Inviting packages, like those on the desk of D. C. Everest, build 
business for food processors. They attract the eyes and dollars of shop- 
pers!) WyAnpoTTeE also serves the food industry well with products which 
help food taste better, keep fresher longer. WYANDOTTE makes cleaning 
products, too, which safeguard health where food is processed or served 
».. makes chemicals used in glass, metals, textiles, gasoline and tires. 





} The heat-sealing end label for bread 
packaging is a Marathon “first.” Wyan- 
Dotre CHEMICALS are in the paper. . 
and our “bicarb” is in much of America’s 
bread, as well. Cake and flour, too! Other 
farathon firsts: unlined ice-cream cartons; 
one-piece frozen-food containers. 





How Wyandotte Chemicals 
a help wrap up your food 






D. C. Everest, of Marathon Corporation— 
whose colorful packages protect your food 
—knows how much you depend on Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals! 


Almost everything you eat (as well as touch, or see) 
is helped by chemistry . . . including the attractive 
packages that keep your foods fresh, clean, and 
appetizing in stores, pantry and freezer. 

Mr. Everest, Marathon’s president, will tell you 
that Wyandotte Soda Ash, Caustic, and Chlorine, 
for instance, have gone into the making of these 
eye-appealing packages for over 50 years! 

He knows, too, that the men who grow and 
process the food his paper packages protect also 
depend on chemistry . . . that Wyandotte Chemicals 
are used in drugs, detergents, drinking water .. . 
cleaners, cars, coal and cosmetics! 

Through the years, Wyandotte Chemicals has 
been a leading source of supply. Next time you buy, 
try Wyandotte for chemicals or cleaning products. 


yandotte 
CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics —World’s largest manufacturers of 
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Marathon owns timberland, and paper 

mills . . . even makes its own ink! 
WYANDOTTE is a dependable source for the 
same reason—owns its own salt wells, 
limestone quarries, coal mines. We help ink 
makers, too, with PurecaL*, which saves 
grinding time, pigment, costs! 





specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Research accounts for much in any 

industry. Skilled research has made 
Wyanporte the world’s largest producer of 
specialized cleaning products for business 
and industry, and a leader in organic 
chemicals. Let our skill and dependability 
help you! *TRADEMARK 
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Another flood disaster—why? 
_ Millions of dollars, years of work and plan- 
ning still have not tamed the Missouri and 
other big rivers in the U.S. What does it take 
to do the job? More money? New plans? Is 
flood control turning out to be impossible? 

Last week Lieut. Gen. Lewis Pick, Chief of 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers and coauthor 


Q Why must this country be faced by 
a flood disaster each spring? 

A Serious floods may occur at almost 
any time of the year, depending upon 
weather conditions. But floods such as 
those we are having in the Missouri 
Basin always occur in the spring, and are 
caused by heavy snow and rapid melting. 
Other floods, such as those we had at 
Kansas City last year, are caused by ex- 
treme, prolonged rain. Floods actually 
may occur in almost any part of the coun- 
try not “controlled”—including areas 
normally arid. 

Q Is it possible really to control flood 
problems? 

A Yes. Those areas in which compre- 
hensive flood-control works have been 
provided show conclusively that floods 
can be controlled. One outstanding ex- 
ample is the Muskingum Basin of the 
Ohio River, where the reservoirs and 
local-protection works were designed and 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 
The flood-control works in the lower 
Mississippi Valley also are an excellent 
example of the control of floods. Even 
though the works required to secure 
those areas have not been completed, no 
serious flooding has occurred since the 
great flood of 1927, due to the protective 
works which have been provided. 

Q How has TVA managed to control 
floods in the Tennessee Valley? 

A The development in the Tennessee 
Valley is designed for power and navi- 
gation and to a lesser degree for flood 
control. The main valley of the Tennessee 
River itself is permanently flooded by 
the reservoirs which form the navigation 
and power pools from the mouth of the 
Tennessee River and upstream. Conse- 
quently, you can’t really say that floods 
are controlled within the Tennessee Val- 
ley. 
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HOW TO STOP FLOODS 


Answers From General Pick, Top Man for River Control 


The Tennessee Valley program does 
contribute to flood contro] on the lower 
Ohio River and the lower Mississippi, 
but it contributes only a small part of 
the flood-control works required for these 
valleys. 

Q How has the Dayton, Ohio, area 
controlled floods in the Miami River 
Valley? 

A In that district, floods are controlled 
by a single-purpose plan consisting of 
reservoirs, co-ordinated widening of 
channels, and flood walls at urban and 
industrial areas. 

Q Is integrated river development 


the one answer to the flood problem? — 


A A _ comprehensive, multipurpose 
river-development program is the proper 
way to develop a river basin and make 
the maximum use of our natural re- 
sources. There is no question about that. 
Flood control can always be integrated 
into a comprehensive river-development 
program. 

Q Can piecemeal measures of the kind 
used hitherto actually prevent floods? 


—Harris & Ewing 


LIEUT. GEN. LEWIS PICK 


of the Pick-Sloan Plan for harnessing the Mis- 
souri, was fighting one more ruinous flood in ‘ 
the rich Missouri Valley. An editor of U. S. 
News & World Report flew to Omaha to inter- 
view General Pick and get his answer to the 
key question: Why do floods keep recurring? 
Here are the authoritative views of a man who 
has been fighting floods for 27 years. i 











A The flood-control construction now |) 
completed or under way by the Corp; |) 
of Engineers is in accord with the long. | 
range “comprehensive” programs. It is y 
not being done on a piecemeal basis, but 
is proceeding step by step as rapidly as 
funds are appropriated. 

Q Then why is an integrated pro- 
gram of control opposed on some rivers? 

A Generally, the chief opposition is 
registered by the local persons and in- 
terests displaced through the construc: | 
tion. 

Q Can the Missouri be controlled? 

A Yes. 

Q How, in general, can this be done? 

A In general, this can be done by the 
rapid prosecution of the Pick-Sloan Plan 
in the Missouri Basin. The Pick-Sloan | 
Plan is a “comprehensive” plan for the f 
Missouri Basin and is a multiple-purpose 
development of the land and water re- 
sources, with dams and levees which 
will provide a very high degree of flood 
control. 

Q Exactly which cities would benefit 
from the Missouri Valley flood-control 
plan? 

A All of the cities and towns in the 
Missouri Basin, including — Bismarck, 
Pierre, Sioux City, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Topeka, 
Manhattan and Denver. 

Q Just what would that Missouri Val- 
ley plan do besides control floods- 
would it provide power, irrigate new 
land, or show any other economic 
benefits? 

A It will provide a very large amount 
of hydroelectric power. It will also furr- 
ish water for irrigation of several million 
acres of new land, as well as giving sup- 
plementary water” to land now inade- 
quately irrigated. Moreover, it will pro- 
vide a navigation channel nine feet deep 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common — Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive 
products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 





What doesn’t belong in this picture? 





The electric mine car? No! In this new device, 
for hauling loads through narrow pits, Norton abrasives 
are essential to the manufacture of almost every part. 


The harrow? No! Its concave discs are “roughed and 
polished” with Behr-Manning RESINALL METALITE belts. 


The binoculars? No! Their lenses were shaped by 
Norton diamond wheels on automatic lens generating 
machines. Other parts were also precision ground by 
Norton abrasive products. 


The hamburgers? No! The machines that grind 
them are deburred, in casting form, with Behr-Manning 
coated abrasives. Even the surface on which they are 


SOLD BY 


frying is cleaned with a Norton ALUNDUM griddle brick. 


The stranger in the picture is the bird’s nest. Any 
man-made product — whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, leather, ceramics, plastics — depends in some 
important way on products that bear such well-known 
trade-marks as Norton and Behr-Manning. 

Norton Company makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refrac- 

tories, Norbide grain and molded products, grinding and 


lapping machines, non-slip floors. Norton Company, 
Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 


Behr- Manning makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, 
abrasive specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton 
Company, Troy, New York. 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 


NORTON COMPANY BEHR-MANNING 


WORLD‘'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ABRASIVES AND ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 





MAKING BETTER PRODUCTS TO MAKE OTHER PRODUCTS BETTER 
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loods Still Rage on the Missouri: Lag in Key Projects 


These projects are part of the 9.4-billion-dollar 
Pick-Sloan Plan for control and reclamation in the 
Missouri Valley. The Plan calls for 110 dams on the 
Missouri and its tributaries.Cost since 1945: 1.4 billion. 
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from Sioux City downstream to St. Louis, 
with connection to the entire U.S. in- 
land-waterway system. 

It will flush out the Missouri River 
and its tributaries of pollution that is 
a serious matter in the winter season 
of low flow. It will create boundless op- 
portunities for recreational development, 
with large new lakes. The associated 
program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture would reduce erosion and_alle- 
viate flood damage in the far-upstream 
areas. 

Q About how much more land would 
be irrigated under that plan? 

A Irrigation would be brought to 5.5 
million acres of land not now irrigated. 
Supplemental water, in turn, would be 
furnished for 2 million acres of additional 
land. 


Q What do you mean by “reclamation 
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of land” in connection with flood-control 
measures? 

A Actually, there are two meanings: 
Storage of flood waters in flood-control 
reservoirs, first of all, provides water 
that can be released later on for irriga- 
tion. That’s “reclamation” in its usual 
sense, as related to the federal reclama- 
tion program in the West. 

In addition, much land which now is 
used hardly at all because it is subject 
to overflow along river bottoms can be 
“reclaimed” by flood-control measures 
and either put into production or used 
for industrial purposes. 

Q Are the Army Engineers opposed 
to power development in flood-control 
projects? Just what is their position on 
that? 

A No, the Corps of Engineers definite- 
ly is not opposed to power development 
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in flood-control projects. On the con- 
trary, it has taken a leading position in 
the planning for and development of our 
great river basins, including the develop- 
ment of power wherever it can be eco- 
nomically justified. 

Q Has anything been done since the 
disastrous flood of 1951 to bring the 
Kansas River under control? 

A The levees at Kansas City and To- 
peka and private farm levees which were 
damaged in the Kaw Basin have been 
repaired and restored to their previous 
heights. However, no start has been 
made on the major reservoirs in the Kaw 
River basin, which are vital to the pro- 
tection of this basin, Kansas City and 
the lower Missouri Valley. 

Funds have been requested for the 
construction of the Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir, which is the key reservoir in the 
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basin, but as yet they have not been 
provided. 

Q Are levees the answer to the prob- 
lem? Is the levee system of the Missis- 
sippi. an adequate solution to the 
problem there? 

A Levees are not the only answer to 
the flood problem, but they are an es- 
sential component. The levee system of 
the Mississippi River and the levee sys- 
tem of the Missouri River and others are 
essential to protect the areas behind 
them, but they are also dependent on 
large upstream storage reservoirs to re- 
duce the floods to the minimum capacity 
of the levees, for reason of economy. 

Q Is it true that after the Engineers 
build dikes to prevent floods, the chan- 
nels inside the dikes keep filling up 
» with silt? 

A No, it is not true that the river 
channels between the levees keep filling 
) up with silt. Our experiences over a long 
period of time clearly prove this fact. 
Speed of the water normally prevents 
that. 

Q Why do floods grow more and 
' more destructive in spite of control 
U projects? 

A Floods grow more and more de- 
structive, not in spite of flood-control 
works, but because of the lack of them. 
Developments in the flood plain are in- 
creasing all the time, the value of the 
property is increasing, and so floods 
cause more damage. 

Q In what areas do you consider 
flood-control works the most necessary 
now? 

A Flood-control works are very neces- 
sary in all parts of the country, but the 
1951 and 1952 floods focus our atten- 
tio on the need for a more rapid prose- 
# cution of the Pick-Sloan Plan in the 
Missouri Valley. 

Q Do the Army Engineers feel that 
they must change their technique in 
order to deal effectively with the flood- 
control problems? 
| A No. Our analyses of the 1951 and 
1952 floods indicate that there is no 
weed for change. The problem must 
be handled by upstream storage reser- 
voirs and levees in the low areas where 
: needed, 

Q Would it not be more efficient if 
tither the Army Engineers or the Bu- 
teau of Reclamation took over all flood- 
, control work instead of dividing up the 
job? 

: A The Corps of Engineers is the fed- 
eal agency responsible by law for de- 
‘ign, construction and operation of flood- 
control and navigation projects through- 
out the nation. To carry out those re- 
sponsibilities, the Corps is organized on 
Watershed basis, and its districts cover 
the entire country, The Bureau of Recla- 
mation operates only in the 17 Western 
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IS YOUR BUSINESS WASTING MONEY 
BY THE TRUCKLOAD ? 
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Only White provides the 


wo Extra Earning Power of 








A misfit truck wastes time and truck “off the shelf’. A White 
money. Over its life, it can waste truck of Specialized Design... 
many times its original cost. exactly adapted to its work... 
That’s why owners who keep a earns a little more every day, 
close eye on costs, never buy a a lot more over its longer life. 





3000 Pounds more payload with White 3000 


New weight distribution and shorter wheelbase mean more payload “up 
front”...more “revenue” space in White 3000 for highway transport. 





MWaguficend” Mustang Fower 
more power per pound 
of engine weight 


New Weight Savings 
in Payload Tractors 


Extra money-earning 
payload under today's 
highway weight laws be- 
cause of White Mustang 
Power and new Special- 
ized Design weight-saving 
features. 


Ask your White Representative How 
Specialized Design Costs Less... Earns 
More...in Your Transportation Service 
We 
See = THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland 1, Ohio 


aedistegt oe The White Motor Company of Canada Limited « Factory at Montreal 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


SPECIALIZED DESIGN 
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States and is responsible by law for 
irrigation. Thus, there is a clear delinea- 
tion of responsibility. 

If the two agencies were merged, it 
is difficult to see how it would result in 
greater efficiency. The significant point 
is that the Corps of Engineers is com- 
pletely responsible for flood control even 
in the areas in which the Bureau of 
Reclamation operates. 

Under the provisions of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act, the Corps of Engineers 
establishes the flood-control storage to 
be provided in the reservoirs constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, and es- 
tablishes the regulations required for 
flood-control operation. This arrange- 
ment is satisfactory. 

Q What happened to President Tru- 
man’s 6-billion-dollar plan to — stop 
floods? 

A This plan is still in existence, but 
budgetary limitations have held it down, 
The funds actually provided each year 
for the past few years have been much 





FLOODED CITY 
To prevent this: levees... 


less than those specified in the Presi- 
dent’s plan. 

Q Why, after spending 1.4 billion 
dollars on the Pick-Sloan Plan so far, is 
there not more to show for it? 

A The Corps of Engineers has spent 
only 800 million dollars in the past 25 
years on multipurpose, navigation and 
flood-control projects. [The rest has been 
spent by other agencies.] One major 
multiple-purpose project, Fort Peck Dam 
in Montana, has been completed. Its 
cost was 130 million dollars and, in 12 
years of operation, it has prevented over 
50 million dollars of flood damages and 
produced over 5 million dollars’ worth 
of power, in addition to providing 
water for navigation. Two flood-control- 
only dams have been completed, as 
well as a number of _local-protection 
projects. 

The Omaha-Council Bluffs local-pro- 
tection project is complete and protects 
a considerable portion of the residential 
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and industrial sections of those cities. 
Portions of the Kansas City local-protec- 
tion project are complete. Likewise, units 
of the agricultural levees protecting 
900,000 acres of farm lands are com- 
pleted. Up to this time, these three 
projects have prevented areas that are 
involved from being flooded. 

An excellent start has been made on 
the navigation project which is author- 
ized as far as Sioux City, Ia. During 
World War IJ, construction and main- 
tenance on the navigation improvement 
was stopped, which resulted in loss of 
much completed work. 

On three of the large multiple-purpose 
dams on the main stem over 300 million 
dollars have been expended but, since 
none has been completed, no benefits 
have yet accrued. Fort Randall Dam will 
be completed in 1957, Garrison Dam in 
1953, and Oahe Dam probably in 1957. 
In addition, there are many other par- 
tially completed projects now under con- 
struction. 





MAROONED FARM 
... and large, upstream reservoirs 


Q If these current projects had been 
completed, would they have prevented 
the costly floods now going on along 
the Missouri? 

A Yes, with those three dams com- 
pleted there would be no flood damage 
this year on the Missouri River. 

Q What, in brief, do you believe the 
answer is, on a national scale, to recur- 
ting floods? About how much would 
that kind of program cost? How long 
would it take? 

A The immediate answer is the rapid 
and vigorous prosecution of the construc- 
tion of flood-control works that are al- 
ready approved by the Congress; and 
continuation of a flood-survey program to 
determine where other flood-control 
Projects are economically justified. What- 
ever the cost, it will be a good invest- 
ment because the damages prevented 
Would have been far greater than the 
‘sts, not to mention lives saved and 
luman suffering prevented. 
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IT JUST 
ISNT SO 


ERHAPS you have heard that everything is hunky-dory now as 

far as the scrap shortage is concerned . . . that the battle for scrap 
has been won and that scrap is coming to the steel mills in plentiful 
supply. 

It just isn’t so. 

It’s true enough that steel users and business men all over the 
country have responded magnificently to the steel industry’s desper- 
ate appeals for scrap. Shirt manufacturers, button makers, meat 
packers, paper mills and piano factories have dug out their dormant 
scrap in amazing quantities and turned it in. Scrap has come from 
places where you’d never think steel scrap would be found. Yet the 
scrap situation is still far from rosy. 

For despite all this effort, and even though warmer weather is 
making the movement of scrap easier everywhere, the fact remains 
that mill stock piles of scrap are still far smaller than they should be. 
Any falling off in the flow of scrap to the mills could easily create 
another emergency that would cripple or halt the production of steel. 
And this vitally concerns you. 

That’s why we remind you again to keep up the good work. Send 
in all your scrap. Keep your Scrap Salvage Committee on the job. 
And, above all, don’t relax your personal vigilance in seeing that 
every pound of dormant scrap, your worn-out tools and machinery, 
yes, even your long unused ‘“‘standby’’ equipment is sent to your 
scrap dealers. 

All of this scrap is needed—and more and more will be needed as 
the new steel-making facilities now under construction begin opera- 
tions. Remember—more scrap means more steel—and more steel is 
what the Nation needs for its defense and prosperity. 





Let us add your name to this 
ScrAP Drive Honor Roi 








BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. is 
actively promoting —. sal- 
vage in its Rochester, N. Y. 
— “We have set up a Scra 

rive Chairman to work wit 
divisional and departmental 
supervision to obtain dormant 
scrap throughout the plant. In 
addition, Management has as- 
sisted in making decisions for 
disposal of obsolete equipment 
and tools no longer needed for 
current production. From July 
1 to December 31, a total of 
159 tons of scrap has been 
processed through our salvage 
group.”’* 


LARUS & BROTHER COMPANY, INC. 
manufacture EDGEWORTH and 
HOLIDAY Pipe Tobacco, HOLI- 
pay Cigarettes, and other well- 
known tobacco products. Mr. 
H. A. Ford, Vice-President, 
writes: “I have personally su- 
pervised the scrapping of over 
100,000 Ibs. of miscellaneous 
tools, metals, etc. We believe 
we have done a thorough job 
in getting out this dormant 
scrap represented by worn-out 
and obsolete equipment, and 
there is little left on any of our 
properties that is not strictly 
modern.”’* 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 
makers of UNARCO pipe in- 
sulations, insulating blocks, 
asbestos packings and gaskets, 
advise that ““The six plants of 
our Fibrous Products Division, 
which have little to do with 
anything pertaining to steel, 
located 7814 tons of steel and 
iron scrap lying around—all of 
which was sold. They have 
located about 28 additional 
tons— mostly obsolete machin- 
ery and equipment— which 
they are now releasing for sale 
as scrap.”’* 


*These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap. 








You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 


2-454-A 
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A vaccine against polio may 
be near—not this year, but pos- 
sibly next. 

Discoveries just announced do 
not mean that parents now can 
call a doctor and get their chil- 
dren immunized. Findings to date 
are only experimental. 

What to expect—and when— 
is explained by polio researchers 
in answers that follow. 


NEW YORK 

Q Do the new discoveries about polio 
mean that this disease can be dealt with 
in the coming polio season? 

A The answer from authoritative 
sources is: Not on any broad scale. 
Scientists think that they are on the verge 
of having an answer to polio but, to date, 
their findings are experimental. It is very 
improbable that children generally can 
be immunized this year, or that there will 
be new drugs to treat all who may be- 
come infected. 

Q What do the scientists think they 
have developed? 

A They believe that they have found 
how polio spreads through the body, 
and with that knowledge they have new 
hope for discovering vaccines that can 
prevent paralysis. They hope to find a 
preventive soon that will give at least 
temporary protection. They are more con- 
fident than ever before that a permanent 
vaccine will be found eventually. 

Q Just what are their latest discov- 
eries? 

A The most important is the finding 
that polio viruses enter the body through 
the mouth, on food, and that they then 
enter the blood stream and stay in the 
blood for a time, in a benign state, be- 
fore going on to the nerve centers and 
causing paralysis. While in the blood, 
these viruses can be killed or weakened 
so they become harmless. 

Q Has this been proved conclusively? 

A Not for humans, as yet. The theory 
is based on experiments with monkeys. 
The investigations were conducted by 
Dr. David Bodian, associate professor of 
epidemiology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Dorothy M. Horstmann, 
assistant professor of preventive medicine 
at the Yale School of Medicine. 
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Polio: A Preventive Near? 


Vaccines Offer Promise—Tests This Year 


Scientists are optimistic that they will 
get quick confirmation that the viruses 
are in the blood stream at an early stage 
of the disease in humans. But they ex- 
pect a longer search for a vaccine that 
will control the viruses, and prevent 
paralysis. 

Q Are some promising preventives in 
sight? 

A Yes. For example, there is the 
serum made with gamma globulin, one of 
the fractional components of human 
blood. This fraction contains antibodies. 
which are the agents that grow up in a 
person’s blood when the polio virus ap- 
pears, and either kill the virus or make it 
impotent. People whose blood manutac- 
tures enough antibodies do not get paral- 
ysis, even though they take in plenty of 
polio germs. Most adults are in that 
group. But when a person does not have 
enough in his blood, he may get paraly- 
sis. This usually happens in childhood. 

A significant discovery just announced 
is that tiny doses of antibodies are very 
effective against the polio virus in 
monkeys when injected into the blood 
stream at an early stage of the infection. 
This indicates that a small amount of 
vaccine containing antibodies might stop 
a polio infection if shot into the blood 





POLIO PIONEERS: DOCTORS BODIAN AND HORSTMANN 


soon enough. That gives rise to new hope 
for a polio “shot” that could be given | 
to children in areas where epidemic 

threaten. 

Q Are “shots” going to be used this F 
summer? 

A Only in some carefully controlled § 
tests, according to present plans, Chil. | 
dren going to summer camp, for ex. 
ample, will not get these experimental 
shots as a routine matter. A mother who 
reads about a polio outbreak will not be 
able to get the shots for her children | 
from the family doctor. 

Q Why can’t the experimental shots 
be used everywhere, if there is any | 
chance they might help protect children? 

A There are two main reasons: The 
supply of experimental preventives is 
too small for widespread use; and if they 
are used indiscriminately, without care- 
ful controls and a check on results, the 
chance will be lost for a valid test of 
their effect. 

Q But some children will get tests of 
new preventives? 

A Yes, definitely. The National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis plans to 
extend the vaccine-testing program it 
started last year, at Provo, Utah, There, 
about 8,000 children were inoculated- 
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If government restrictions on nickel-bearing 
stainless steels hamper your manufacturing plans, you 
may find that a chromium grade of Armco Stainless 
will meet your needs. 


Armco 17 (‘Type 430) Stainless Steel, for example, 
is available without certificates of necessity 
or any other strings attached. ‘Today it is used as an 
alternate for 18-8 stainless in many products. 
They include store fixtures, kitchen and cafeteria 
equipment, revolving doors, dishwashers, hardware, 
ash trays, sink strainers, jewelry, and hospital 


equipment — to name only a few. 


Look inte Armco 17 Stainless—if’s unrestricted 








One of the oldest standard types of stainless, Armco 17 
is suitable for many heat-resisting jobs up to about 
1550 F. It is used for architectural and commercial 
applications not subject to severe corrosion conditions. 
The use of chromium-nickel stainless steels is still 
being approved by N.P.A. for defense-rated products and 
the manufacture of some industrial equipment. 


If you are restricted in the use of chromium- 
nickel grades of stainless steels, Armco will be glad 
to supply full technical information on Type 17 
chromium and other non-nickel-bearing grades. 


Write us at the address below. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amcg 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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TAKING THE TEMPERATURE OF AN INFECTED ‘PATIENT’ 


“If we can do it for monkeys, we can do it for men someday” 


SOME CHILDREN WILL GET EXPERIMENTAL POLIO ‘S 
Another year, and inoculation may be general 






~Photos from Black Star 
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half got a dose of experimental serum 
the others got an inactive serum sub. 
stitute, so a comparison of the poli 
record of the two groups could be made 
The polio foundation says that the sampk 
was too small for conclusive results. 

Q Whose children will get tests thi 
year? 

A The polio foundation will seleq 
some test areas, probably the place 
where biggest epidemics threaten nex 
summer. There will be full publicity, 
Tests will be on a substantial scale, in. ¥ 
volve many more children than wer 
treated in the Utah test. 

Q Are scientists trying any othe 
ideas? 

A They try many things. Scientists at 
Lederle Laboratories in Pear] River, N.Y, 
for example, reported that they fed 2) 
volunteers some live, weakened polio 
virus. That resulted in apparent im 
munization of those persons against one 
of the three known types of polio. 

Q Is there a new cure for paralysis, 
once paralysis occurs? 

A No. The usual treatments continue. 
Serums of antibodies appear to offer little 
promise of a cure. 

Q How about new ways to avoid 
polio? 

A No new precautions are being ad- 
vised at this time. The old rules still 
apply: Keep hands clean; avoid too much 
exertion in hot weather; keep away from 
crowds; go to bed and call a doctor at 
any sign of illness. 

Q Can doctors diagnose polio any 
easier, and earlier? 

A No, not as a rule. Several new tests 
have been developed. One shows whether 
a mild infection with polio virus was 
recent. Another shows whether such an 
infection happened a long time ago. 
Those tests will help to trace the progress 
of an epidemic in a certain area. But the 
findings so far are based primarily on 
experiments with animal tissue. The easy, 
rapid and sure clinical test that will de- 
tect polio in its earliest stages is not yet 
found. At present, it is sti}] a matter of | 
long, expensive laboratory examinations, 
which usually start only after the disease 
has already made considerable progress. 

Q Why do scientists feel so sure that 
they can eventually end the polio 
scourge? 

A Because they already have made 
vaccines that are effective in chickens 
and monkeys. If we can do it for mon- 
keys, they say, we can do it for man, 
someday. : 

Q But, this summer, polio is still } 
untamed? 

A Yes, epidemics can happen. But 
there will be many tests of preventives, 
and progress seems sure. Another yea 
and there may be a successful vaccine 
for general use. 
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7 ACCOUNTING MACHINES - 
NYS : : 
12 ae a | You can see how every Sensimatic feature contributes to the volume- 
ali handling velocity of these superb new accounting tools. You can 
od translate this into more efficient, more economical figure-fact pro- 
duction in your business. Next step is to learn how little your Sensi- 
ysis, ae - a oe matic will cost. Why not take it... why not call your Burroughs 
a : man now? Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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A carriage that’s all automatic— 
ad- Carriage opens, closes and forms 
still oe are spaced by automatic Sensimatic 
uch ee \o 4 control. All movements are motor- 
rom y.¥ idm | ps Se \ driven for fast, quiet, smooth oper- 
ra ” ation. Transparent slip-proof form 
guides are easily moved, easily 
- adapted . . . give complete, all- 
any operation visibility in any position. 
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0. Byh 2 : a A keyboard that’s simple as ABC— 
TESS All Sensimatic keyboards feature 
the ‘e ote 22? square keys with “Finger-tip Fit” 
on : * ~® Key pressure is scientifically cor- 
asy ia . rect for swift and simple operation. 
ie. Keys and motor bar can be de- 
. pressed simultaneously for extra 
yet speed. Automatic functions can also 
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A mechanism that thinks the job through— 


This “mechanical brain” sensing 


ade 


xens ee : panel directs the Sensimatic through 
10n- ae every figuring operation and car- 
nan, ; 5 Oe F : riage movement . . . enables it to 

“ compute while in motion for greater 
till | ae : speed. Any four jobs to a panel— 


any number of panels to a machine 
—means unlimited versatility. 
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knee deep in new trees 


On millions of acres of tree farms in the Pacific 
Northwest, nature and man work hand in hand to 
grow trees. On these tree farms birds and other 
wildlife abound. Thousands of deer find brush to 
browse in sunlit forest clearings and shelter among 
the blocks of seed trees left standing for natural 
forest regeneration. 

Just what is a tree farm? It is an area of privately 
owned forestland dedicated to growing timber as 
a crop. It may contain trees of all ages—from mature 
virgin timber to tiny seedlings, just starting to grow. 
Tree farm owners have pledged to protect their 
trees from fire, insects and disease. They have agreed 
to carry out a clean and systematic log harvest, and 
grow trees to replace those harvested. Tree 
farming is not confined to the Pacific Northwest 
alone. All across our country, men are farming 


BLACKTAIL DEER find a home on a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


the forest . . . growing, protecting and harvesting 
timber as a crop. 

From this harvest comes lumber and plywood for 
homes, pulp for rayon, papers and ‘explosives .. . and 
countless other products. Several thousand forest- 
land owners are operating tree farms today. A 
continuous increase in the number of tree farms 
will be necessary to provide forest products for 
you, your children and generations to come. 

All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operating 
forestlands in Oregon and Washington are managed 
as tree farms under the supervision of skilled 
foresters. As tree farmers, we grow new forests after 
every log harvest. How this is being done is an 
interesting story . one you should know. Write 
us at Tacoma, Washington, for your copy of a free 
booklet on tree farming. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


The forest industry is making steady progress toward complete use of the forest crop. Today we 
manufacture this variety of products: *4-SQUARE LUMBER, PLYWOOD and fabricated products for home, 
farm and industrial construction and for varied manufacturing uses ... SULPHITE and SULPHATE pulps for paper, 
paperboord and other wood cellulose products ...*SILVACEL, *“SILVAWOOL and “SILVALOY fiber products for 
insulation, paper making, oil well drilling, compression molding and other uses ...*SILVACON from bark 
*Registered Trademarks 


for plastics, adhesives, insecticides, composition flooring .. .“PRES-TO-LOGS for fuel. 


Timber is a crop 
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Air Force ‘Mutiny’: 
Veterans Tired of War 


Flare-up of ‘mutiny’ in the 
Air Force reflects resentment of 
Reservists. They’‘re bitter, often, at 
having to fight two wars. 

Lack of confidence in B-29s is 
part of it. A high rate of accidents 
is part, too. So is thought of war 
in Korea, which they feel really 
isn't being fought to win. 

Mostly, though, the ‘‘mutiny” 
is against forced flying by those 
who fought one war while many 
youths are deferred. 


“Mutiny” by a number of officers in 
the Air Force is part of a morale prob- 
lem beginning to affect all the services 
outside Korea. It centers largely 
among Reservists called back to duty 
against their will in a war that is only 
partly a war. 

Throughout the armed services out- 
side the combat area there are reported 
to be signs of a letdown as war tensions 
lessen and the Korean war drags on in a 
stalemate. Men who have been forced 
into service against their will grow res- 
tive. Discontent is. expressing itself in 
several ways in the Army and Navy. 

It remained for the Air Force, how- 
ever, to come up with “mutiny.” The 





“mutineers” are Reservists, called back 
after fighting one war. Many Reservists, 
forced back to flying, are reported to 
feel that they are risking their lives 
doing something that others should be 
doing, or in doing something that does 
not need to be done at all. The trouble is 
complicated by a rise in the fatality rate 
for noncombat flying, with 350 fliers 
killed in accidents since last October. 

Problem. It’s part of the serious 
problem of getting flight personnel that 
the Air Force is facing. At West Point, 
where a fourth of the members of the 
graduating class were expected to request 
assignment to the Air Force, the number 
is considerably less than that. The Air 
Force finds that long waiting lists of ap- 
plicants for admission to ground schools 
are not matched at flying schools. It is 
being suggested by some officers that 
flight pay should be increased to make 
flying more attractive. 

Of the 120,000 officers now on duty in 
the Air Force, about 92,000 are Reserv- 
ists. The majority of these volunteered 
for active duty, and some have been in 
service continually since the end of 
World War II. About 10 per cent of the 
officers on flying status, mainly naviga- 
tors and bombardiers, were ordered up 
against their will. 

Many a Reserve flier who was con- 
sidered a “hot” pilot in World War II 
has cooled off quite a little during sev- 
eral years of civilian life. In that war he 
probably was a youngster. He had few 


DEATH OF A B-29 
Some airmen object to flying ‘‘obsolescent’’ planes 
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America can be proud of its Auto- 
motive Industry! 


In the, past 50 years the American 
automotive industry produced over 
180,000,000 motor vehicles. Right 
now, nearly 50 million cars and trucks 
... or almost 3 automobiles for every 
2 families . . . are on the road. In 
addition to this amazing record, the 
automotive industry rates as one of 
the nation’s most important pro- 
ducers of equipment for defense— 
truly a bulwark in peace or war! 

The automotive industry is one 
of the many major manufacturing 
groups served by Peoples First. 
Whether your banking problems are 
regional or national, Peoples First 
National offers you an 89-year back- 
ground of diversified financial ex- 
perience. Peoples First welcomes the 
opportunity to serve you with com- 
plete facilities for your every bank- 
ing need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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short order 
or FULL COURSE 


We can meet your most exact- 
ing requirements for custom 
quality engine bearings in 
small runs or mass-produc- 
tion quantities. 

Our exacting production 
techniques have been de- 
veloped over the years to 
cope with today’s fluctuating 
demands for automotive, trac- 
tor and industrial engines. 

When you specify our en- 
gine bearings you gain the 
“know-how” of more than 25 
years of precision experience 
in the manufacture of the finest 
engine bearings. 


Van tis 


ALUMINUM & BRASS 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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or no family responsibilities, little to 
worry about except completing his com- 
bat missions. Maybe he liked air combat 
so much that he volunteered to stay at it 
after finishing his required number of 
missions 

Today that flier is probably 28 to 32 
years old. Unless he belonged. to a Re- 
serve unit that was active, he probably 
did not fly much after the end of World 
War II. He had a civilian job, maybe a 
good one, that he had to leave when he 
was ordered back to duty. He probably 
has a wife and children. 

Different attitude. Al! these 
changes can make quite a difference in 
a flier’s attitude, especially if he has been 
called up against his will. As one Reserve 
officer put it: “When you have a wife 
and kids you don't climb into an’airplane 
and go throwing it around the sky with 
exactly the same carefree attitude you 


Changed planes. While many of the | 
Reserve fliers of World War II have 
altered ideas about flying service, there | 
are changes in airplanes, too. The F-5] | 
Mustang, a piston-engine type, was about 
the hottest airplane that American pilots 
flew in World War II. Now it is becom- 
ing obsolete. In its place the Air Force is 
using jets, which are much heavier and 
faster. When a jet engine goes bad and 
the pilot has to make a forced landing, 
the chances are that both the pilot and 
the plane will be destroved. 

Although recalled fliers are given six 
or seven months of training after retum 
to duty, some of them do not get used 
to the speedy jets. Others object even 
to the B-29 Superfortress, a World War 
II plane. “Mutinies” have occurred at 
bases where crews either were flying in 
B-29s or getting ready to fly in them. 

The B-29 formerly was considered 
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RESERVIST ASKS TO BE DEFERRED 
Some “hot’’‘ World War Il pilots have cooled off 


had when you were 10 years younger 
and single.” 

The first officer punished for “mutiny,” 
stationed at Biggs Air Force Base, in 
Texas, said it was family pressure that 
made him request relief from flying 
status. When his wife worried herself sick 
over his flying, he asked for a ground as- 
signment. This request was denied, so he 
disobeyed orders to fly. Then he was 
tried and sentenced to prison. 

A dozen other Reserve officers, at 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas, and 
Mather Air Force Base, California, face 
courts martial for this kind of “mutiny.” 
Many more show restiveness under re- 
quired flying. To deal with this problem 
the Air Force is taking a firm attitude, 
enforcing its will. All the officers who 
are in trouble are World War II vet- 
erans whose attitude toward flying has 
changed. 


tops among long-range bombers. It was 
the B-29 that dropped atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It was the 
B-29, too, that the Russians copied to 
meet their lack of a strategic bomber. 
But some airmen today do not have the 
respect for the B-29 that they had for it 
when it was new. 

For one thing, the B-29 is obsolescent. 
None has been made since the end of 
World War II. Probably 1,500 were on 
hand when the trouble broke out in 
Korea. Some of these have been lost in 
combat. As the years pass, those that 
are left are getting more and more hours 
on them. Maintenance is not as easy as 
it used to be. 

Crew members know, too, that the 
B-29 is not heavily powered for take- 
offs. A B-29, fully loaded, weighs 140,- 
000 pounds. Its four motors have 9,000 
horsepower. Some crewmen think these 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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PUPPY IS IMPRESSED. Like most discerning home-lovers, he is pleased with the good looks and practical TOWER ON A TUBE 
qualities of Stainless Steel. Polished to a high luster with the help of suet and tallow, U-S-S Stainless 
Steel is bright enough to use for a mirror, and gives you kitchenware and other household articles that 
are strong, corrosion-resistant and sanitary. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


- The new Sky Harbor 
Airport in Phoenix, Arizona, has a unique 
control tower that rises 100 feet into the air. 
Perched atop a steel tube 9 feet in diameter, 
it will permit efficient control of landing and 
take-off activity on all runways of the vast 
airport. The tower was built by U. S. Steel. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


Of the 48 states, 31 have iron and steel facilities. 
Among these, 27 states produce ingots, 28 make 
hot-rolled iron and steel products, 18 have blast 
furnaces, and 4, which have no steel making 
facilities, make pipe or wire from semi-finished 
products. 





COW COMFORT. That’s what a farm building like TO INSURE PRODUCTION of the enormous quan- 


this provides. Cows can wander in and out at leisure, tity of steel needed for security, the American 
take shelter from rain and snow. In winter, bedding _ steel industry is bending every effort. United 
is added to provide still more comfort. It’s a steel States Steel alone has already spent more than 
building, of course .. . fabricated of U-S‘S Steel and a billion dollars in the past five years to expand 
erected in jig time. A structure of this kind reduces and modernize facilities . . . and is now engaged 
labor costs and requires little or no maintenance. on a still greater program of expansion 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


.. The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL Zi. 4.07. 800 Jon 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED sine STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY : UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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‘Telomens get quick, 
profitable results. An insurance 
company announced a new clause, 
to be inserted in all future 
policies. One agent telegraphed 
the news to his clients—and 
promptly got $89,000 of orders. 


For any Business Purpose — 


TELEGRAMS 
do the job better 
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MAKING OFFERS 





CAN SUPPLY FIFTY-THREE MODEL BX 
TWO-A GRINDERS SUBJECT PRIOR SALE 
AT SEVENTY-SEVEN DOLLARS EACH. 
KINDLY TELEGRAPH IN CASE YOU 
WISH ORDER ANY OR ALL. 








==) WESTERN - 
ES) UNION 


ANSWERING INQUIRIES 


REPLYING YOUR AIRMAIL OF TWENTY- 
FIRST, WHICH ONLY ARRIVED TODAY, 

WE CAN ASSURE SHIPMENT FOUR WEEKS 
FROM DATE ORDER RECEIVED. 


Alert business men have been quick 
to cash in on Western Union’s new low 
word rates and 40% Excise Tax slash 
by using more Telegrams. Get 

revised rate folder at our nearest office. 





WESTERN UNION 
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motors have too hard a time getting the 
plane into the air; they are not very 
happy about flying in a B-29. 

Dislike for combat. Air Force offi- 
cials admit that some men do not like 
B-29s. But, they add, some don’t like 
jets or any other kind of combat aircraft. 
As these officials see it, the cause of the 
“mutinies” is less a dislike of flying cer- 
tain types of airplanes than it is a wish 
to avoid combat missions. They point 
out that the six officers now in trouble 
at Randolph Air Force Base had been 
flying regularly until they were assigned 
as members of B-29 crews, with the pros- 
pect of going into combat. Then they 
refused to keep on flying. 

Air crews in training know that there 
is a fairly good chance of their getting 
duty in Korea eventually. They have 
heard what a good airplane the Russian 
MIG is. They know that antiaircraft fire 
from Russian-made artillery is knocking 
down a good many American planes over 
Korea. Some of the Reservists do not 
want any part of it. Some feel that there 
is no emergency now. They see no need 
for being in the service and taking risks 
when they could be making good money 
in civilian life. 

Still, Air Force officers look upon most 
of the Reservists as good material, in 
spite of the changes that have taken 
place. It is true that these men are older 
than they were in World War II. At that 
time the Air Force wanted young fliers, 
because they were believed to be more 
daring. Generally, youngsters from 19 
to 22 were considered the best pilots. 
But, today, most of the American aces in 
Korea are in the 29-to-32 age bracket, 
and some of them are Reservists. 

Air Force officials realize that not 
everyone likes to fly, even some who 
have been good at it. “The problem is as 
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old as the airplane,” an Air Force general 
said the other day. “We are doing every- 
thing we can to solve it.” The problem is 
aggravated now, however, by the feeling 
on the part of some fliers that there is no 
emergency, no need for flying. 

Some airmen are requesting relief 
from flight duty. Often a commanding 
officer can talk such a man out of this 
request. If that fails, the request goes 
through channels to a major command, 
or even to the Pentagon. Since Korea, 
306 requests of this kind have been 
granted. Those that are not approved 
sometimes develop into problem cases. 

The whole matter of morale, which 
is making itself felt outside Korea, is 
partly the result of the fact that Ameri- 
cans are not military-minded except 
when there is a full-scale war on, as 
some Pentagon officials see it. The U.S. 
had a taste of something like this just 
before World War II. Then, National 
Guard divisions were on a year’s active 
service for training. Before the year was 
over, there were desertions on a big 
scale. 

Resentment. Those troubles ended 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor. Now the U.S. is in a war in Korea. 
It isn’t a declared war, however, and it 
isn’t getting a great deal of public at- 
tention these days. Reservists, some of 
them called back against their will, see 
civilians living better than ever. Re- 
called veterans, back in service invol- 
untarily after fighting one war, see stu- 
dents, without war service, deferred 
from military duty. 

Without a declared war or the appar- 
ent threat of one, a good many draftees 
and Reservists are resentful. Thus, 
there are morale problems. In the Air 
Force, some of these problems are 
reaching the stage of “mutiny.” 





SABRE JET TAKES OFF—AT HIGH SPEED 
A forced landing is exceedingly risky 
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No. 4 in a Series of Cost-Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


In the Solution of any Problem, a Company’s Greatest Asset is its People 


ESTERBROOK’S EXPANSION PROGRAM: 










GC Model for Management x the 


ng and Evaluation of Personnel 


PROGRAM: Expansion of production by expansion of people as well as of plant. One of America’s oldest companies applies 


‘ 


a dynamic yet century-old policy of increased production effici iency through its scientific ‘ ‘Quality Control” evaluation, 


training, 


and upgrading of employees; and the most sine ed production techniques. 


RESULTS: Ten-fold increase in production in 8 years, and 18-fold since 1934, with increased 


product quality and an outstanding record of labor-management relations. 


METHOD: Basis of the Esterbrook production story are the 
three “Ps” of sound management: Enlightened Philosophy, 
progressive Policy, and consistent Practice. 


The Philosophy 
In the words of D. P. Cady, Esterbrook’s Factory Manager: 


“We consider it important never to underestimate or mis- 
apply the intelligence and ability of the people who invest 
their time in the making of our products. 

“As long as the human side of our business is healthy, 
the economic side takes care of itself... The greatest 
disservice to individuals is to place them in jobs beyond 
or below their potentials. Quality does not come by the 
mere installation of quality control procedure. It is almost 
axiomatic that product quality can be no better than the 
quality of the individuals who make it, from top manage- 
ment to the person on the bench.” 


The Policy 
Esterbrook’s management code of operation: 1. To employ 
the latest and best in equipment and processes compatible 
with costs. 2. To improve the organization by scientific 
(“Quality 
Control”) of all personnel, with priority for values and 
potentialities in old employees. 3. To accurately forecast 


selection, placement, training pe upgrading 





sales needs in order to maintain a steady production level 
and employee security. 4. To constantly improve the product 
toward widening markets. 5. To provide the atmosphere, 
opportunities and tools necessary to make our plant a good 
place in which to work, believing that by so doing we are 
also making for a better world. 
The Practice 

The most advanced psychological techniques are employed 
in evaluating and placing personnel. Education and indi- 
vidual training are provided by management. 

The latest Replacement Analysis methods are used in 
evaluating and replacing plant equipment. 

Statistical Quality Control methods are employed to 
(a) reduce rejects, scrap, rework and inspection costs, 
(b) conserve machinery and manhours, and increase output, 
(c) boost operators’ earnings and aid overall plant efficiency. 


The Payoff 
To the employee: Increase in average employee benefits of 
200% in ten years against a 76% increase in living costs. 
To the company: On top of its 18-fold expansion in 18 years, 
and a century of leadership as a supplier of commercial 
writing equipment, in 1951 Esterbrook enjoyed the largest 
increase in units and volume in the company’s history. 


‘Today, top production management regularly relies upon 
the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 
sienna on seanlonds, costs, tooling, performance, and other efficiency 


factors, and the basic machine tools listed below. 


BIBLIOGR APHY: Industrial Quality Control. May, 1951; Studies on employee training and labor relations by the Psychological Corporation, New York. Effective Management Through 


Probability Controls by Robert Kirk Mueller, Funk & Wagnalls. 
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Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 






MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt., U.S.A. 
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et | Just read a ‘believe it or not’ statement that set 


me to thinking. It said that in 1950, the weight 
of concrete placed in the United States exceeded by 
far the total U. S. production of iron and steel, plus 
all the copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and other non- 


ferrous metals plus all the brick, tile and lumber. 


“Think of it! I did. Then I stepped to my window 
and in two minutes counted 17 uses of concrete in 
the small area visible. The streets and sidewalks, the 
building across the way, the lamp posts, a water tank, 
a new factory, the sill outside my window, the steps 
leading into our building, the floor under the carpet- 
ing on which I stood .... 

“And this is all the more remarkable because it’s 
happened almost entirely during my lifetime. The first 
portland cement concrete pavement constructed in 


this country was built in 1891, the year I was born.” 


“All this in my lifetime.... 
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Yes, all this has happened in 60 years. But the 
greatest progress has come since 1916 when the leaders 
of the cement industry established the Portland 
Cement Association, a non-profit organization, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

The PCA research, education and technical service 
program has produced two major results. First is the 
development of new, practical economical uses for 
portland cement concrete that led to its being the 
most widely used material in the construction field. 
Second is the development of more and more durable 
concrete at lower and lower annual cost. 

The Portland Cement Association’s continuing re- 
search, educational and technical program is made 
possible by the voluntary financial support of its 68 
member companies who make a large part of the port- 


land cement used in the United States and Canada, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 






































































Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





BONN....PARIS....TOKYO....CASABLANCA....LA PAZ.... 


>> Opportunity knocks for many a political boss in election years. 

Joseph Stalin is no exception. This month he celebrates his 30th anniver- 
sary as Secretary General of Russia's Communist Party. He is the world's most 
powerful party boss. He permits no free elections in his empire. But he uses 
free elections elsewhere. When others are preoccupied, Stalin can move. 

Outside the U.S., many observers think Stalin has begun a drive to seize 
initiative in the "cold war" while the U.S. is off guard, seeking a President. 











>> Telltale signs of such a 1952 drive by Stalin are visible already..... 
The Russian offer of a neutral, united and free Germany--that's one. 
The Moscow offer of trade profits to Western businessmen is another. 
There is a third in the outburst of peace talk by top Communists from 

Stalin down. All three offers are probably phony--pigs in pokes held out to 

tempt unwary buyers. But, to avoid Surprises, see what else Stalin can do: 








>> Germany and Japan, for years to come, will be Stalin's main concern. Both 
countries now are tied to the West. They bar Stalin's route to world conquest. 
As long as they stand with the West, Russian expansion is contained. 

On Germany, expect Stalin to press urgently for an all-German Government. 
He will go further than ever before in opening East Germany to inspection for 
elections. He is out to halt West Germany's integration with free Europe. He 
wants a neutral Germany, even at the cost of losing control in East Germany. 

If you can't get them, neutralize them. That is Stalin's motto. 











>> In the Far East, as in Europe, an ex-enemy nation worries Stalin. 
On Japan, Stalin's approach must be more devious. Japan's Treaty of Peace 
with the West is going into force. Next month Japan will be a sovereign state, 





free to make itsS own peace with Russia. That's an opportunity for Stalin. But, 
to grasp the prize, Stalin must move carefully. lLook for these steps..... 

First, Stalin is likely to ask the Chinese Communists to be reasonable 
about a cease-fire in Korea. That's needed for a Russian deal with Japan. 





Second, Japanese Communists, on orders from Moscow, will stir up a demand 
for a withdrawal of all. U.S. forces from Japan. U.S. troops won't leave. Idea, 





however, will be popular with many Japanese. Communists may gain inside Japan. 
Finally, Russia will offer Japan a_ tempting peace treaty. It will contain 
offers of trade profits for Japan in deals with Russia and with Communist China 
too. It may include a Russian offer to return a few small islands to Japan. 
All these, too, may be phony efforts to make Japan a neutral. Catch is 
that, phony or not, such moves can make trouble for the U.S. in Japan. 





(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> There is variety in Stalin's bag of surprises for the Western World. 
Trade offers, made in Moscow to businessmen over the heads of their govern- 
ments were denounced as tricks by Western statesmen. But some purchases will be 
made in depressed Western markets by Russia. Bait, thus, stays on the hooks. 








Peace offers will multiply. While, in the U.S., candidates for election 








answer questions about war and defense with campaign heat, in Russia, Uncle Joe 





Stalin will play the role of the genial champion of peace, wonderful peace. 





Any cease-fire in Korea will find the Communists billing Stalin as the 
peacemaker. In Indo-China, Stalin can drop hints that Communist-led rebels are 
willing to talk about a truce with France. Stalin-made war, run through the 
mill of Soviet propaganda, will come out as an offer of Stalin-made peace. 











>> Looking around, you find that Stalin is not alone in making trouble for the 
U.S. The anti-Moscow neutrals, in that respect, look like fellow travelers. 








Take Yugoslavia. Under the cover of a violent campaign for the surrender 





of Trieste to Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito iS permitting open denunciation of the 
U.S., which now gives aid to Yugoslavia. That must please Stalin. 





Take Spain. Generalissimo Francisco Franco's Foreign Minister is touring 
the Arab countries promoting the idea of a neutral Spanish-Arab bloc. Idea in 
Madrid is to make the U.S. pay more dollars for a Spanish alliance. But the 
U.S. wants Arab states to take their part in defense, not stay neutral. 





>> Allies make troubles too. French colonial policy in North Africa has the 
U.S. in trouble with the Arab and Asian world. It's a dangerous mess. 





Tunisia, like Morocco, wants more home rule under the French. After riots 
and disorders, the French jailed a thousand natives, arrested the Tunisian 
Premier and had the Bey of Tunisia name a pro-French Cabinet. Thirteen Arab and 
Asian members of the U.N. asked the Security Council to look into the matter. 

On a vote, France opposed the move. Russia favored it and was joined by 











four other delegates, including Brazil and Chile. Under pressure from France, 
the U.S. abstained. Lacking a majority, the question was dropped. The U.S. 
was blamed throughout the Arab and Asian world for supporting colonialism. 








Events in Tunisia, where more riots and disorders are brewing, may .lead the 
U.S. to reverse its action. Stalin's hope is that revolt in North Africa, 








against the French, may neutralize the U.S. air bases now building in Morocco. 


>> Nationalism, the world over, is hurting the Western effort to get private 
capital, mainly U.S. dollars, into the development of free-world resources. 
Oil companies, once the leaders in U.S. investment overseas, are taking 





few new risks. Example of Iran, where oil was nationalized, may still be fol- 





lowed elsewhere. One big U.S. oil company has announced it will stay at home. 
Threats of nationalization keep investors out. Bolivia has a new Govern- 
ment which talks of taking over the tin industry, despite its need for dollars. 











For Stalin, outside Russia's empire, nationalism, like neutrality, helps. 


>> If Stalin hopes to have the free world dancing to his tune, he may have a 
little trouble with music. A Moscow newSpaper recently denounced "overseas 
jazz" as the music of capitalism. Mail poured in asking about popular “Soviet 
jazz." This, the press explained later, does not exist. What may sound like 
it is "Soviet light variety music." To that the comrades can dance. 
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MAKE THESE YOUR 


FLYING COLORS 


These are our colors... the brilliant red-white-and- 











blue of United Air Lines. They stand for the team 
spirit that comes from 26 years of pioneering great 
advances in aviation. They symbolize a standard of 
service that is United Air Lines. 

Wherever these colors fly — on a 13,250-mile system 
linking the East, the Midwest, all the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii — there’s an extra measure of cheerfulness, of 
helpfulness. from men and women who give their ut- 


most to provide you with the best in air transportation, 


They stand for economy. too, for today. United’s 


fares are often less than first-class rail with lower 


berth. For reservations call or write United or an 
Authorized Travel Agent. 


UNITED AIR LINES | 
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AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES OF THE U.S. 
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STEEL 











A major source for the four billion 


tin cans America uses each year 


It’s a practical certainty that vou have cans in your cupboard that are 
made of tin plate from National Steel, the world’s largest independent 
producer of tin mill products. 


National Steel has achieved a tremendous tin plate production volume 
through its Weirton Steel Company division, which operates the largest 
and fastest electrolytic lines in the steel industry. This National Steel 
division did much of the pioneer work in developing the electrolytic process 
which has revolutionized the production of tin plate. Recently, it originated 
a new method of utilizing these modern electro-plating facilities to effect 
savings of as much as 50¢% in scarce and precious tin. 
And the manufacture of tin plate is only one field in which National Steel 
has contributed to the continuous improvement that has taken place in 
steel technology. This vear its expansion program will result in a 6,000,000 
Ingot-ton capacity more steel for America’s defense, more steel for 
America’s civilian needs. 
This is National Steel... always in the front of steel progress ... fastest 
growing of America’s steel production leaders. 

\ 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE ; A 
INTEGRATED STEEL- > So SS ae 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
MAKING STRUCTURE 








STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


= 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 


from extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide appli- 
cation iri ifidustry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Blast furnace division located 
in Buffalo, New York. 


Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 
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NATIONAL MINES CORP. 
Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel’s 
tremendous needs. 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset buildings 
and Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for steel 
products in the Southwest. 








CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD — By Appointment 
y Purveyors of Scotch Whisky 
y to His Majesty King George Vi 


CHIVAS REGAL 
12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
Available 


in limited quantity 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86 PROOF 
CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. * WN. Y., N.Y. 
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ev APPOINTMENT PuRVEVORS OF 


“Sauugr 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 6 p00! 
BLENDED ano BOTTLED 8¥ 
CHIVAS 


Seen ABERDEEN s 


*Interesting Book, “Story of Scotch Whisky”, free for the asking. Write to Dept. M-83, Box 1749, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
WHO CAN GET 


Can anybody now try to get a TV 
channel? 

Anyone can try to get a channel. The 
field is wide open for any individual, 
partnership, corporation or association. 
But, to hope for success, an applicant 
must have enough financial backing and 
technical help to build and operate a 
station. 


How many really are applying, now 

that the freeze on stations is off? 
When the freeze was taken off, more 
than 500 applications for permits to 
build TV stations were on file. Most of 
these will be refiled. It is generally be- 
lieved that about 1,500 applications will 
be made for the 2,053 new channel 
assignments. For some of the better chan- 
nels, there will be strong competition, 
with two or more groups trying to get 
them. On the other hand, some of the 
isolated and less desirable channels will 
be without applicants. 


Are the channels given away free, or 
is the Government going to charge 
something for them? 

There is no fee. The Government re- 

quires no payment from the applicant 

when filing for a building permit or 
seeking a license to operate a station. 


Are any preferences set up by law? 
No. There are no legal preferences. 
Channels set aside for education, how- 
ever, will go only to noncommercial 
groups, which can have no paid sponsors. 


Who is going to make the choice 

where there are several applicants? 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion handles the entire thing. Where there 
is competition for a single channel, a 
hearing usually will be held before an 
FCC examiner. He will make an initial 
decision, or recommendation. This may 
be accepted, revised or rejected by the 
Commission. 


On what basis is a choice made? 
FCC officials say that one applicant is 
selected over another on the basis of 
better financing, better engineering. or 
generally greater soundness of his propo- 
sition. They say that attention also is 
given to which of the applicants seems 
more likely to give better public service. 


Who probably will get the new sta- 
tions? 

A wide variety of groups and interests 

will end up running the new stations. 

Some will be controlled by newspapers, 

but many will not. Some, but not all, will 
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A TV CHANNEL 





Many Contests Ahead 


@ Government is getting ready to 
hand out new TV _ channels 
worth millions. 


@ Many contests are in sight for 
rights to build new stations. 


@ FCC is flooded with applica- 
tions. 











be associated with national networks. 
And, of course, noncommercial groups 
will have charge of the educational 
stations. 


When will applications be consid- 
ered? 

FCC will begin to process applications 

on July 1. First to be taken up will be 

applications for commercial TV_ build- 

ing permits in cities that do not now 


. have any stations. 


How long will it take to get a ruling? 
That will vary from a few weeks to many 
months. When there is no contest, it 
sometimes will be possible to get a de- 
cision on an application without much 
delay. But, where there are hearings and 
other delays, months will be required. 
Also, the FCC has only seven examiners 
and seven commissioners, and they have 
other things to do in addition to acting on 
TV applications. Further delays will be 
caused, too, when court actions develop 
over applications for TV channels. 


Will some new stations actually be 
built this year? 

Present outlook is that a few of the new 

stations will be approved, be built and 

get into operation before the end of the 

year. But not many. A number are ex- 

pected to get going in 1953. 


Can an applicant be sure of getting 

necessary materials for a station? 
There is no guarantee, but applicants 
usually will be able to get materials if 
the supply does not get worse. Some ap- 
plicants already have lined up building 
materials. Officials of the National Pro- 
duction Authority are promising to try to 
help make available needed materials, or 
substitutes, for new television stations 
that are approved by FCC. An applicant 
has 60 days after approval of his building 
permit to get materials together and start 
actual construction. Altogether, he has 
eight months, after approval, to com- 
plete construction, and an_ extension 
sometimes will be granted. 
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WHEN DAY IS DONE 
IN WASHINGTON 


Business executives visiting Wash- 
ington stay at the Wardman Park. 
Here, facilities are carefully planned 
to provide complete relaxation after 
your busy day is done. At your im- 
mediate service is everything you 
need, from barber shop to post of- 
fice, and the atmosphere on the 
edge of beautiful Rock Creek Park 
is truly restful. Try it! 


Wardman Kirk 


=> HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON &, D. C. 


II 


Frank E. Weakly, president 
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==with GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


of Illinois 


QUIZZING STEVENSON 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Even though Governor Steven- 
son is taking himself out of the presidential race 
to run only for re-election as Governor of IIlinois, 
his leadership is to figure largely in the coming 
campaign. 

What are the Governor’s views? How would he 
deal with the problems of labor? Civil rights? 
Taxes? Europe? Korea? The Far East? 

To answer these questions, editors of U.S. News 
& World Report interviewed Mr. Stevenson. 

This is another in a series of interviews with 
prominent men of both parties. 








ADLAI STEVENSON, Governor of IIlinois, is the 
fourth generation of his family in politics. 

The Governor, now 52, studied at Princeton, 
Harvard and Northwestern, did newspaper work, 
lived as a country squire and practiced law be- 
fore going into politics. 

Under the New Deal, he did economic, military 
and international missions for the U. S. 

The withdrawal of President Truman brought 
the Governor’s name into the presidential race. 
He polled 500,000 more votes than Mr. Truman in 
Illinois in 1948 in his first race for Governor. 





Q You have said publicly, Governor, that you were 
not a candidate for the Democratic presidential nom- 
ination. Is this a firm decision on your part? 

A It most assuredly is. On January Sth last, after 
the most prolonged and earnest consideration, I an- 
nounced that I was a candidate for re-election as Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. That is what I have been ever since 
that announcement, and what I am now. I do not 
see how it is possible to be a candidate for two differ- 
ent offices at the same time. I am not that, nor will I 
ever be. 

I think I can best illustrate the firmness of this de- 
cision by a concrete instance. My name has been en- 
tered in the Oregon primary without my consent and, 
under the Oregon law, it is not possible for me to 
withdraw my name from the ballot. However, I will 
under no circumstances participate in any campaign 
in Oregon, and I will continue to avail myself of ev- 
ery opportunity to make clear to the Oregon voters 
that my name on the ballot is to be completely disre- 
garded by them. 

Q Most people consider a candidate as someone 
who is seeking the Office or the nomination. How 
would you classify yourself? 

A By that standard, certainly, I can be properly 
classified only as a candidate for Governor of II]linois. 

Q What is your principal reason for not wishing 
to be a candidate for the presidential nomination? 

A I believe I have indicated it already in my first 
answer. If I had wanted to be a candidate for the nom- 
ination as President, I would not have announced my 
candidacy for renomination as Governor. I do not 
believe that it is either morally or practically possi- 
ble to be a simultaneous candidate for both. 

There are, of course, other considerations which 








only serve to buttress this conclusion. I have been a 
resident of Illinois all my life, and my family roots 
here go back over a hundred years. I am genuinely in- 
terested in what happens in—and to—the State of IIli- 
nois. I have become deeply engrossed in my work as 
Governor, and I have invested in it all of my time and 
energy for over three years. I sincerely believe that 
the full fruits of that investment, in terms of better 
government in Illinois, are still to be gathered, and I 
would like to have a hand in that harvest. 

I, and the many fine people whom I have induced 
to help me in this job, have a lot of unfinished busi- 
ness. For me that is a more than adequate reason for 
not aspiring to any other office, however exalted. 

Q But since you want to be the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor this year, is it not essential to your 
party’s success in Illinois that there be a strong na- 
tional ticket? 

A I have no crystal ball to tell me at this time who 
will head the Democratic Party’s national ticket, but 
I am confident that that ticket will be a strong one. I 
have the same confidence that we are going to win in 
Illinois because I think that the majority of our citi- 
zens like what we have been trying to do since 1949. 

I do not underestimate the effect of a national cam- 
paign on the election of State officers, but neither do I 
underestimate the large and increasing capacity of the 
voters to disentangle State from national issues and to 
mark their ballots accordingly. Most of the issues re- 
lating to the conduct of the business of the State of 
Illinois bear no relation to the issues which divide the 
parties nationally—and I expect that most people will 
vote for or against me on the basis of the former. 

Q In order to get a strong national ticket, isn’t it 
important also to have a strong national platform, 
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Need for U.S. to Assist Free Nations ... Attitude 


On Inflation, Taft-Hartley, Corruption, Civil Rights 


one that will attract a majority of the voters of your 
State? 

A The strength of the Democratic Party nationally 
for the past several years has not, in my opinion, been 
due just to strong personalities on the national ticket. 
It has been due in a very substantial degree to the 
strength of the principles which the party has offered 
to the nation in its platform. I do not think that 1952 
is going to be different from any of these preceding 
campaign years, and I am sure that both platform 
and ticket will be strong. 


WORLD POLICY— 


Q What do you think are the essential points that 
ought to be stressed by the Democratic Party in con- 
nection with international affairs? 

A The basic point, it seems to me, is that the hard 
fact of Soviet Communist imperialism presents a real 
danger to the free world now and for an indeter- 
minate period to come. From this one fact flow many 
difficulties which we must face with understanding and 
stout hearts. The Democratic Party should continue to 
stress in the future, as it has in the past, the necessity 
for mobilizing our strength, both military and eco- 
nomic, in support of the free nations of the world; the 
importance of continued working toward the interna- 
tional organization and maintenance of peace through 
the United Nations; the value of regional organiza- 
tions of strength, such as NATO, the Latin-American 
Defense Treaty, and our new treaty arrangements in 
the Pacific; and the stepping up of the kind of tech- 
nical help provided under the Point Four program. 

I think that the Democratic Party would be well 
advised to increase the emphasis on this last point 
and the whole approach which it represents. We can- 
not buy peace with dollars alone, if for no other rea- 
son than we do not have enough dollars; but we can 
preserve, and indeed enlarge, the friendly area by 
lending the aid of our vast technological knowledge 
to millions of desperately poor people, who can only 
find their way to free political institutions through 
betterment in their material conditions. 

Q What is your opinion as to the feeling of the coun- 
tty to Republican policy on international affairs? 

A I do not believe that your question can be fairly 
answered without some specification as to which Re- 
publican policy on international affairs you are refer- 
ting to. 1 am sure that many Republicans, and many 
Republican candidates, approve an international poli- 
cy not essentially dissimilar to the Democratic policy 
of assistance to our friends and resistance to our foes. 
Indeed, most, if not all, of the points in that policy 
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were originally constructed with Republican help. 
There are, of course, Republicans who appear to have 
quite a different policy on international affairs and, 
relating your question to them, I happen to think 
that the majority feeling of the country is against 
them. 

Q What do you think would be the impression out- 
side of the United States if a Republican, for exam- 
ple, like Taft were nominated? 

A If Senator Taft were to be nominated, I think 
that there would inevitably be grave apprehension in 
many responsible quarters of the free world over the 
possibility of his election. His voting record with re- 
spect to the organization of the strength of the free 
world could have no other result. I would like to make 
clear, however, that I do not believe American elec- 
tions should be determined by opinion outside of the 
United States. It is enough for me that Senator Taft’s 
voting record on international matters is fraught with 
what I regard as grave peril to the future of the 
United States itself, and I would not expect that the 
American voter would be swayed by any other than 
this legitimate concern. 

Q What do you think would be the impression if a 
Republican like Eisenhower were nominated? 

A I do not see how General Eisenhower’s nomina- 
tion could be anything other than reassuring in for- 
eign quarters, at least in the key area of Western Eu- 
rope. The General’s patently genuine devotion to the 
principle of building up the strength of Western Eu- 
rope to resist aggression and his services in the pursuit 
of that objective have won him the good will of ev- 
erybody in Europe, except perhaps the Communists. 


Parties’ Foreign Relations 

Q What do you think is the difference between the 
foreign policy that the Democratic Party will cham- 
pion and the foreign policy that will probably come 
out of the Republican platform? 

A I do not think it possible to say at this time what 
foreign policy will be embodied in the Republican 
platform. That depends too much on the present 
struggle which is going on within the party. Con- 
trarily, no matter who the Democratic nominee is, 
it seems clear that the party platform will cham- 
pion the things to which I have already referred. I 
would hope, of course, that the Republican platform 
would bear a reasonably close resemblance to it be- 
cause I believe in the bipartisan approach to foreign 
policy, especially in these critical times. 

Q Do you think that the Democratic Party will by 
(Continued on next page) 













































































its platform approve everything that has been done 
by the Truman Administration in foreign policy? 

A I should expect that the Democratic platform 
will reaffirm every basic position on foreign policy 
taken by the Truman Administration. Again, there 
may be room for variance as to detail, but, inasmuch 
as party platforms of necessity can deal only with bas- 
ic principles, I do not anticipate that the platform 
will fail in any respect to approve these major points. 

Q Do you think that there have been some mis- 
takes made in the Administration's foreign policy? 
Would you favor acknowledging them? 

A I always favor acknowledging mistakes when it 
has become clear that they have been made, and this 
applies to foreign policy as to everything else. This 
is the principle on which my administration has been 
conducted in Illinois, and I think that it has been 
popular. Certainly it is right. 

To the extent that there have been mistakes in the 
Administration’s foreign policy, I think they are in 
substantial part a result of our own zeal to build a 
peaceful world founded upon international trust and 
good will. We tried, perhaps too hard, at the close of 
the war and shortly thereafter, to work together in 
mutual amity with all of our major allies in World 
War II. We leaned over backwards to demonstrate 
our desire to secure the peace of the world through 
international co-operation. 

Take our withdrawal from Korea, for example. We 
made a bargain which we carried out and which we 
expected Russia to carry out. Had there been good 
faith on both sides instead of only on one, that with- 
drawal presumably would not have been what it now 
appears to be, namely, a “mistake in the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy.” I also recall that it was a “‘mis- 
take” which was popular throughout the length and 
breadth of the country at a time when all of us 
wanted to get the boys home from abroad and to rid 
ourselves as fast as possible of our military preoccu- 
pations after four years of war. 


Insincerity of Russia 

Q Do you think that some of these mistakes were 
due to developments or circumstances beyond the 
control of anybody in this country? 

A As I have just indicated, I think that our “mis- 
takes” are due to our hope that Russia would prove 
sincere about peace and international live and let 
live. That she has not been is the great and abiding 
misfortune of the world. 

Q Do you feel that the American Government 
should be committed against admission of Red China 
into the United Nations? 

A I am opposed to the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations. I do not see why this Government 
should enlarge the sphere of operation of any other 
government which has waged, and is waging, war 
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against it and against the United Nations in defiance 
of all that the United Nations stands for. Since that is 
an amply sufficient reason for opposing the admis- 
sion of-Red China, I regard it as a waste of time to 
speculate about a lot of hypothetical contingencies. 


KOREA— 


Q Do you think, if the Korean problem is not solved 
by the time the campaign ends, that public opinion 
would sanction stronger measures, especially in the 
event a truce were broken? 

A I hope that public opinion, without reference to 
the period of the campaign or any other event, will con- 
tinue to maintain the resolute patience and wisdom 
about the Korean problem which it has exhibited in the 
main thus far. The prolonged truce negotiations in 
Korea, and the stalling and double-dealing which 
have characterized the Communist participation in 
them, surely is one of the most exasperating experi- 
ences to which the American public has ever been 
subjected. 

It is always necessary to keep clear, however, what 
our objectives are in the Korean intervention and 
not to be stampeded into a new set of objectives 
which might well mean heavier involvement in war 
in the Far East. I think that the Communist tactics in 
Korea have been designed to bring about just such a 
shift. Fortunately, we have not fallen as yet into that 
trap, and I hope and pray that we never will. 

If General Ridgway at the point of the conflict can 
shoulder this almost unbearable burden with for- 
bearance and equanimity, keeping his head and ask- 
ing us here at home to keep ours, as he did only the 
other day, it seems little enough to ask that we do so. 


U.S. FORCES IN EUROPE— 


Q Do you favor the maintenance of large American 
forces in Europe indefinitely, or do you think there 
should be a program of gradual withdrawal? 

A I believe in the maintenance in Europe of Amer- 
ican forces for the period of time required to assure 
the protection of Europe. I recognize that the size of 
our forces there must always be limited by what is 
possible for us to do. The necessity of a large and in- 
creasing participation by the European countries 
themselves in this effort is manifest. I see no reason 
why, if the nations of Western Europe can attain a 
sufficient degree of economic strength and stability, 
they should not ultimately provide all the ground 
forces necessary for their security. To say now just 
when and how American ground forces are to be with- 
drawn would seem to me both impossible and unwise. 

Q How far should American man power be used in 
Asia and Europe? 

A As I have just said, I believe in using American 
man power in both Europe and Asia, within the limits 
of our capacity to do so, to the extent required to blunt 
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the drives of Soviet imperialism. I reaffirm my convic- 
tion that, if we can create sufficient economic strength 
in both Asia and Europe, we can progressively reduce 
our man-power commitments in those areas. I can en- 
vision little but disaster, however, in committing Amer- 
ican man power to hostilities in the morass of the 
China mainland. 

Q Do you believe that all international action by 
the United States should be governed by regional 
pacts like the North Atlantic Treaty and the Pacific 
Pact, or do you think there are circumstances in 
which the United States may have to go it alone? 

A The regional pacts are certainly most hopeful 
instruments of policy and action for the future. They 
have the advantage of pooling material strength and 
clarifying common ideals. It is conceivable, of course, 
that there may arise peculiar circumstances in which 
the United States will find itself confronted with a 
problem in an area where no regional pact exists. With- 
out being able to anticipate the exact outlines of. such 
a problem, I would say that I would not as a matter 
of principle require allies in every case as a condition 
precedent to action by this country. .The defense of 
freedom can often be a lonely job, but it is not one 
which is to be evaded for that reason. I recall one na- 
tion, led by one magnificent individual, which was not 
afraid to stand up to aggression alone in recent time; 
and a great part of the globe, including ourselves, will 
be forever in their debt. 


CIVIL RIGHTS— 


Q Would the Democratic Party in your judgment 
be well advised to adopt a civil-rights program with a 
compulsory Fair Employment Practices Commission? 

A I think that I can discuss the question of FEPC 
in the most meaningful terms if I relate it closely to 
my experience in Illinois. I have twice proposed to the 
Illinois Legislature the enactment of a fair-employ- 
ment-practices law which contained machinery for 
petitioning for court enforcement of the Commission’s 
orders. We have accomplished a great deal toward the 
elimination of employment discrimination in Illinois 
recently through voluntary methods. But it seems to 
me that what we still need to assure to everyone in the 
State his fundamental right to earn his living free from 
the handicap of racial or religious discrimination is a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission with power 
to investigate complaints, to promote educational pro- 
grams, to conciliate conflicts wherever possible, and, 
where efforts at voluntary adjustment fail, to seek the 
intervention of the judicial power in proper instances. 

Now, what is good for Illinois may not, perhaps, be 
good for every other State; and this is the principal 
reason why I have hoped that the States individually 
would seek their own solutions of this like many other 
problems. There may be significant variances in con- 
ditions from State to State which warrant different 
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approaches, and I have always believed that the States 
should be encouraged to function as experimental lab- 
oratories working for the best solutions of common 
problems. However, I regard the right to earn one’s 
living free from discrimination founded on race, colo1 
and religion as so fundamental a part of the heritage 
of all our citizens that the failure of the States to solve 
the problem clearly warrants a federal approach. 

As to the Democratic Party program, I think the 
party cannot retreat from the platform plank adopted 
at the 1948 convention. 


Voluntary Way to Civil Rights . 

Q What is your opinion of the so-called voluntary 
or educational plan to bring about the end of race dis- 
crimination in the economic field? 

A We should never become so preoccupied with the 
issue of compulsory powers for fair-employment com- 
missions that we neglect continuous and persistent 
effort to eliminate racial discrimination on a voluntary 
basis. The voluntary way is always the best and cheap- 
est way if it works. I certainly do not regard the two 
approaches as conflicting. They are and should always 
be complementary and coexistent. Indeed, in Illinois 
I think it fair to say that the mere presence on the 
legislative horizon of a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission has accelerated the tempo of the volun- 
tary approach. 

In my State, the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has steadfastly opposed my FEPC bills, 
has been doing a conscientious, intelligent and effec- 
tive job in the educational field. Should my bill ever 
pass, I would hope and expect that that effort would 
still go on. The State would then be free to deal with 
the small percentage of inevitable chiselers who are 
not amenable to these voluntary efforts, and the great 
and overwhelming percentage of decent employers 
would continue to react affirmatively, as they have 
heretofore, to the educational approach. 


Segregation in Illinois 

Q Have you had any experience with State prob- 
lems in connection with race segregation? How have 
you handled them? 

A We have had in Illinois during the last three 
years a few incidents created by the segregation prob- 
lem. The most notorious, of course, was the so-called 
Cicero riot, which was set off by the effort of a colored 
family to move into an apartment house in a suburb of 
Chicago. The failure of the local law-enforcement offi- 
cials to control that situation properly in time resulted 
in an ugly manifestation of violence which prompted 
me to send in the National Guard to restore order. 

I have always felt that the overriding issue, at least 
for me as Governor, in any incident of this kind is the 
simple one of insistence upon observance of law and 
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order. I will not countenance rioting, the destruction 
of property, and the rough handling of individuals, no 
matter what the cause and no matter what the charac- 
ter of the passions aroused. In this view, disorders pro- 
voked by racial troubles are no different from disorders 
provoked by any other cause. 

I have observed the same principle in some of the 
restlessness occasioned by the breaking down of segre- 
gation in our public schools and, by and large, we have 
made encouraging progress in this area with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. This is not to say that we are out of 
the woods yet, or that the job is finished—and, indeed, 
only a few weeks ago we had a discouraging setback in 
Cairo, Ill. However, the force of the State power was 
again thrown behind the basic principle I have men- 
tioned, and I think that we are again pointed in the 
right direction. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT— 


Q Are you in favor of a repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, or do you think that the Democratic platform 
should favor modifications in the Act? 

A I am this much of an expert on the Taft-Hartley 
law: I know that anyone who says flatly that he is 
either for or against that law is indulging our common 
weakness for oversimplification. The law comprises 
over 100 sections, and it deals with a vast and varying 
range of matters affecting labor relations. If those is- 
sues are considered one by one, as they must be, I do 
not believe that there is any single representative group 
of people who will be unanimous in their views on all. 

That is certainly the way I feel about it. Some fea- 
tures of the law seem to me to advance the cause of 
good labor relations, and other features, in my opin- 
ion, do not. I could not conscientiously subscribe to 
any position with respect to the Taft-Hartley law 
which does not take account of its great variety, and I 
happen to think that most of the people of the country, 
including the unions, have come to realize that the 
Taft-Hartley law cannot be dealt with in such simple 
and absolute terms. Obviously you do not have the 
space for me to get into an extended discussion of 
these multiple issues. I think the Democratic platform 
should recommend modification. 


REGULATION— 


Q How far should government go in what is often 
called intervention in the economic life of the country? 

A No farther than is absolutely required by the 
necessities of the particular case. And such interven- 
tion as does occur should be primarily addressed to 
the maintenance and enforcement of competition in 
our economic life, not its destruction. 

Q Do you feel that the intervention should be con- 
fined primarily to emergencies, or do you think that 
there are certain areas of action which are now “af- 
fected with a public interest’’? 


.-. ‘Platform should favor Taft-Hartley modification’ 


A That question does not mean much to me apart 
from specific cases. For example, I suppose that regu- 
lation of the rates and services of public utilities could 
be taken as an example of intervention by government 
in economic affairs. But those businesses have, for 
many years, been accepted as “affected with a public 
interest” in both legal and practical terms, and I be- 
lieve in sound and strong public regulation of them. 
Government ownership and operation of public-utility 
properties is, however, another instance of what might 
be comprehended within the concept of government 
intervention in economic life. I certainly would hope 
that intervention of this latter kind would be confined 
strictly to those cases where there is a need which is 
not and cannot be met by private capital. 

I do not believe that government, whether federal, 
State or local, should take on any job which it is not 
absolutely required to do by the facts of the case. I 
have said repeatedly that I believe in government 
being as small in scope and as local in character as 
possible; and certainly that objective cannot be 
achieved where government is steadily enlarging its 
business ownership and management commitments. 


FARM PROGRAM— 


Q What is your opinion about the farm program 
of the Administration? Should it be modified, or do 
you think the platform should advocate its continu- 
ance? 

A If one of the principal objectives of a farm pro- 
gram is to assure to the farmers themselves a fair and 
reasonable measure of prosperity, then the present 
program must be working all right because, at least in 
my section of the country, the farmers generally seem 
to be in good shape. Any Government subsidy pro- 
gram should be constantly re-evaluated to determine 
if it serves the purpose for which it was intended and 
whether the need continues to exist. 

The kind of farm problems with which I’ve been 
concerned for the last three years have to do with such 
purely local matters as the improvement of rural 
roads, enhancing the marketability of Illinois farm 
products, and putting on our big annual farm show— 
the State Fair—at a reduced cost to the taxpayers. 
These State-government agricultural problems, 
though important and intricate and demanding in 
themselves, are far off the main channel of the federal 
farm program. I have not neglected them to spend my 
time thinking about possible improvements in fed- 
eral programs. 


FEDERAL BUDGET— 


Q Do you think that there is a considerable area 
in which federal expenses can be cut without endanger- 
ing our military program? 

A No one can say whether budgets can be wisely 
cut without digging into them. I have not done this on 
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the federal budget, and therefore I cannot speak with 
the authority which attaches to the words of my friend, 
Paul Douglas, who has done so. Perhaps I can best 
answer your question by saying that it has been my lot 
as Governor of Illinois to prepare and submit to the 
Legislature two executive budgets. The one I sub- 
mitted in 1951, after the outbreak of the Korean War, 
was smaller than the one I submitted in 1949, a few 
months after I was first inaugurated. 

I like to think that I was able to accomplish this, 
despite the inflationary trend, simply because in the 
interval I had learned much more about the intricacies 
of State government and scrutinized very closely the 
budget requests of the agencies under me. Anyway, 
that has made me believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
there is always fat to be found in governmental budg- 
ets, as in businesses or personal budgets, if one only 
has the time and energy to find it and the guts to elim- 
inate it. Maybe I can answer your question even better 
by saying that I believe the State of Illinois would 
still be functioning if my second budget had been even 
smaller. 


SOCIAL WELFARE— 


Q Do you think that the expenditures on new pro- 
posals for social welfare should be eliminated entirely 
ina national emergency? 

A No. I think that proposals in this field should be 
much more carefully tested in an emergency period, to 
make sure that we are devoting our limited resources 
to matters of the highest priority. But I do not believe 
that it is possible flatly to say that all progress in social 
improvement must of necessity come to a complete 
halt. 

We should never advance faster than our means 
permit, and therefore a national emergency may slow 
the rate of advance. I assume, however, that the na- 
tional emergency you are speaking of is the one created 
by a Communist government, with its spurious claims 
to social betterment. One way that kind of an emer- 
gency can be diminished is to expose these claims to 
our potential friends abroad by demonstrating the 
large stake which all persons have in our democratic, 
free-enterprise way of life. 

Q Have you ever expressed yourself on compulsory 
health insurance? What is your view? 

A This is a problem about which my information is 
limited to that of any casual newspaper reader. It 
seems, unfortunately, to be a controversy which has 
generated more heat than light. For that reason, I 
think we have reached a stage requiring more factual 
inquiry and less expression of opinion. That is why I 
Was very much pleased to see the President create an 
expert commission on our medical needs and why I 
am encouraged to read that this commission has al- 
teady begun to hold hearings at which facts are being 
carefully collected and all points of view heard. I, for 
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one, would be willing to supress any urge I had to rush 
into this controversy until after we have had the bene- 
fit of the report of this commission. 

I am perfectly prepared to say, however, that, what- 
ever the best solution may prove to be, it is clear that 
the provision of adequate medical treatment for all our 
citizens is a critically pressing problem. It is so big, in- 
deed, that its solution will probably have to be reached 
on a tentative and experimental basis, with the ob- 
servance of some order of priorities which take into 
account both the needs and our capacities, financial 
and otherwise, to meet them. p 

I have, in this regard, been quite impressed by the 
suggestion that the most pressing problem is the pro- 
tection of the average family from the illnesses of a 
catastrophic nature which mean utter financial ruin. 
If the insurance principle could be brought to bear on 
these catastrophic illnesses, it would largely eliminate 
the specter of terror from the average home, but still 
leave us financially undamaged and _ professionally 
independent. 

As in most cases, free and easy use of slogans does 
not seem to me to advance the argument very far in 
this area. I am against the socialization of the practice 
of medicine as much as I would be against the sociali- 
zation of my own profession, the law. Although the 
provision of adequate legal services to all of our peo- 
ple is by no means a problem of the magnitude of that 
involved in medical services, most lawyers have tried 
to work toward that goal in the same way that most 
doctors have done in their field. 

I am sure that in both the common objective can 
largely be realized without the destruction of profes- 
sional independence, if only we focus on the problems 
our great good will and good judgment. One thing is 
as clear as can be, and that is that this matter is much 
too important to be allowed to bog down in a welter of 
misunderstanding and partisan politics. 

Q Do you think the Democratic platform should 
come out in favor of it? 

A In the state of affairs which I have referred to in 
the answer I have just given you I do not think that the 
Democratic platform should commit itself to any spe- 
cific proposal. I think it should continue its endorse- 
ment of the general objective of working toward im- 
provement of the health of our people. 


CHIEF DOMESTIC ISSUES— 


Q What do you think are going to be the principal 
issues of the campaign on the domestic side? 

A I think that the domestic issues of the greatest 
importance to our country and to each of us as indi- 
viduals are inflation and national solvency. Each 
housewife in the grocery store is as painfully conscious 
of prices as the most learned economists and the most 
experienced financial men. Closely related is federal 
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spending, increasing federal debt and higher taxes. 
Can these trends be reversed? 

A third issue will be the widespread disappointment 
with the revelations of abuse of public trust, and 
whether it is necessary to turn the national Adminis- 
tration over to another political party in order to deal 
adequately with this situation. 


LEADING WORLD ISSUES— 


Q What do you think are going to be the principal 
issues of the campaign on the foreign-policy side? 

A There is really only one issue here, and that is 
whether we continue to counter the threat of Soviet 
imperialism, by marshaling the resources of the free 
world. There are, of course, many subsidiary issues 
growing out of this major one. Few among us, I be- 
lieve, are really blind to the dangers, and the great de- 
bate really revolves around means rather than ends. 
But means are crucial, and a wrong or impetuous 
choice can result in disaster. The campaign will be 
helpful if the foreign-policy debate can be carried on 
honestly and informatively and without exploitation 
of ignorance and passion. 

Q If you had to pick out the biggest single issue of 
the day, what issue would you choose? 

A Foreign policy, in my opinion. I would view with 
the utmost misgiving any indication that America was 
wobbling or indecisive. The continuity of our general 
postwar policy of resistance to Soviet pressure is the 
best and only hope of national security and peace. 

Inflation and the difficult price, wage and other eco- 
nomic problems which confront us are all a conse- 
quence of our huge effort to redress the balance of pow- 
er in the world and meet the biggest issue which any in- 
dividual or any nation can face, the loss of freedom. 


CORRUPTION— 


Q How do you think the corruption issue can be 
answered from the Democratic side? 

A I think the corruption issue has already been 
largely answered from the Democratic side. The most 
shocking revelations centered around the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Those exposures were largely the 
work of a congressional committee headed by a Demo- 
cratic Representative, Cecil King. It was President 
Truman who responded promptly with the reorgani- 
zation plan to take the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
permanently out of politics, and it was the Democrats 
in Congress who showed the greatest unity in support- 
ing this proposal against bitter opposition. 

I should be the last to pretend that the Democrats 
in 1952 do not have a heavy load to carry on this is- 
sue. But the man in the street knows that no one has a 
monopoly of virtue, least of all a political party. We 
have learned over the years that honesty in public 
office cannot be measured by party labels. And we 
learned in 1923 and 1924 that a political party (in that 
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case the Republican) does not have to get out of office 
in order to rid itself and the nation of the faithless. 

Q In your experience as Governor, have you found 
a bipartisan approach on certain issues helpful? 

A Indeed it has. I am proud of the fact that the 
1951 session of the Legislature in Illinois enacted a 
very large number of the proposals contained in my 
program—and both houses of the Legislature were 
Republican by comfortable margins. That was possi- 
ble only thanks to the help and co-operation of a sub- 
stantial number of Republicans. 

It is true, of course, that most of the issues which 
concern a State government like Illinois bear little re- 
lation to the issues which divide us nationally, and I 
have preached this up and down the length and 
breadth of our State. But it is quite easy to mix parti- 
san politics into State affairs, the result being too often 
complete frustration and paralysis. I am genuinely 
grateful that we have been able to avoid this in Illinois 
because many members of both parties have exhibited 
real statesmanship in using the bipartisan approach. 


DELEGATING AUTHORITY— 


Q Do you believe in delegating to department heads 
complete authority, or do you believe in working out 
the policies in group consultation and then delegating 
full authority to each department head? 

A No chief executive either can, or should, shift re- 
sponsibility for major-policy formulation to his de- 
partment heads. That is unfair to the latter, and cer- 
tain to be disastrous to the former, because he will 
find inevitably that policy has gotten away from his 
control. I think, therefore, that the top executive 
should always keep in close touch with the policies of 
his department heads. Anybody who is good enough 
to head a department should, of course, be trusted in 
large measure with the execution of policies once 
evolved in consultation; but, even here, a Governor of 
a State should not, any more than the president of a 
large corporation, isolate himself completely from 
familiarity with what is going on in actual adminis- 
tration. 

Q Since you won the 1948 election for Governor by 
572,000 and Mr. Truman won by only 33,000, to what 
do you attribute the success of your campaign—did a 
large number of Republicans vote for you? 

A The application of a little arithmetic suggests 
that the answer is “Yes.”’ Illinois has an ancient, how- 
ever unfortunate and misguided, propensity for voting 
Republican in State contests, which I can best illus- 
trate by noting that I am the fourth Democratic Gov- 
ernor of Illinois since the Civil War. I think there is 
no question but that I was the beneficiary in 1948 of a 
large protest vote which included many numbers of 
the same political faith as my opponent. I hope those 
same people will vote for me next November for more 
positive reasons. 
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One of the important recent accomplishments of 
J&L Research is the Beeghly analytical method 
for isolating and determining the percentage of 
nitrogen and nitrogen-bearing compounds in steel. 


Color photograph by Art d’Arazien 


The Magic of Research creates New and Better Steels ... 


. steels of today are formed and shaped into many 


products that would have been impossible to fabricate 
with the steels of yesterday. 

At J&L, steels to meet modern demands are devel- 
oped through sound planning and carefully conducted 
scientific research. Steels to make new products and 
to meet new specifications are the result of countless 
investigations and studies of various compositions and 
processes of manufacture. 

Research problems arise in many places throughout 
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a steel-making operation .. . in the iron ore fields; the 
coal mines; the blast furnaces; the open hearths; the 
soaking pits; the rolling mills; the numerous finishing 
processes. 

J&L research laboratories are staffed and equipped 
to undertake every variety of technical problem—from 
raw materials to the finished products. 

Research is one of the countless facets of steel- 
making at J&L that lead to the production of more 


and better steels for American Industry. 
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IN A VICTORY-LABELED PACKAGE 


e As America mobilizes in defense of freedom, 
the paper industry plays an important role. 


Paper and paper products in almost count- 
less varieties must be supplied for the needs of 
business and industry—from order blanks to 
blueprints, from cards to cartons. Forests must 
fall to keep the paper mills humming. From 
the ring of the woodsman’s axe or the whine 
of his saw to the roar of machinery in the mill, 
the paper industry is hard at work. These are 
days of emergency. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad takes pride 
in its ability to handle emergencies. We, too, 
have stepped up our pace. Our facilities and 
equipment have been improved and expanded. 
Better methods of freight handling and servic- 





ing have been developed. We are taking the 
mobilization program in stride. Along with 
other American railroads, we again are prov- 
ing that rail transportation is the backbone of 
our Nation’s industrial might. 
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WHAT VANDENBERG SAW: ‘Bad News’ of Yalta 
. . . Korea ‘Mishandled’ .. . Election Ideas ‘Bite’ Taft 


The inside story of great 
events continues to unfold. 
To many books by many 
men who made recent his- 


tory now is added ‘The 
Private Papers of Senator 
Vandenberg’’ (Houghton 


Mifflin Co.). 

The late Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, was in the thick of 
foreign-policy making, the 
creator and mainstay of the 
bipartisan foreign policy. He 


was a Republican confidant © 


of Democratic Presidents, a 


Never mind, operator. Late on 
the evening of Oct. 5, 1948, Senator Van- 
denberg got out his diary. The presiden- 
tial election was approaching. He was 
just back from a private chat with Presi- 
dent Truman. A few days earlier, Mr. 
Truman had conceived and then aban- 
doned the idea of sending Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson to Moscow to talk peace 
directly with Joseph Stalin, because 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
objected. 

“The only other person present was 
Senator Connally [chairman of the For- 
tign Relations Committee],” Mr. Vanden- 
berg wrote. “We were upstairs in the 
President’s private quarters . . . The 
President chatted informally about the 
possibility that he might ‘call Stalin on 
the phone’ overseas and see what he 
could do with him . . . I made no com- 
ment except to say that I thought a bi- 
lingual phone conversation would be 
rather difficult. But it was quite evident 
that the President was earnestly anxious 
to ‘do something. ... The way in 
which he was groping for some . . . idea 
{0 spectacularly associate himself with 
the peace crisis abroad left me with the 
inpression that he at least was not “over- 
looking’ the fact that he was coming 
down the home stretch in a political cam- 
paign which sadly needed a ‘shot in the 
arm. 


The Moscow-phone-call idea, too, was 
ibandoned. 
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Korea. Mr. Vandenberg wrote to the 
President on July 3, 1950, saying he 
thought the latter had “done a coura- 
geous and indispensable thing in Korea.” 

A month later the Senator told a con- 
stituent: “There is no doubt that the 
‘Korean mess’ has been mishandled from 
the start . . . The Administration vir- 
tually notified any Communist aggres- 
sors that they could have the right of 
way [by withdrawing from Korea]. It 
is small wonder that Communist aggres- 
sion came as a result.” 


Down the river. On the loss of 
China, Senator Vandenberg wrote at 
various times: 

“, .. The China ‘crime’ goes back to 
Teheran and Yalta where F.D.R. sold 
Chiang Kai-shek down the river in or- 
der to get Joe Stalin into the Jap war 
(just four days before the Japs sur- 
rendered) .” 

“There can be no doubt whatever that 
our own Government was tragically mis- 
led by the propaganda that Chinese 
revolutionists were just “earnest agrar- 
ians’ and not actual Communists.” 

“I think [General Marshall] was some- 
what misled by the boys on the Far East 
desk of the State Department.” 

“I think our Chinese policy was wrong 

. . in striving to foree a Communist 
coalition on Chiang. . .” 

“It is easy to sympathize with Chiang 
. . . But it is quite a different thing to 


U.S. signer of the United 
Nations Charter; a force in 
the Senate and a power in 


Republican politics; from 
1936 to 1948, a presidential 
possibility. 


The Senator's letters and’ 
diary jottings deal frankly, 
intimately with the men of 
an era—Roosevelt, Truman, 
Byrnes, Acheson—and its 
events—search for peace, 
atom bomb, defeat in China. 
The volume adds much to the 
published record. Pertinent 
points are detailed here. 


plan resultful aid short of armed Ameri- 
can intervention with American combat 
troops (which I have never favored and 
probably never shall).” 

“China aid . . . is like sticking your 
finger in the lake and looking for the 
hole.” 

But: 

“So long as we continue to recognize 
the Nationalist Government in China, I 
favor continued support of this Govern- 
ment in Formosa but not through active 
military action which could involve us 
in war responsibilities.” ™@ 


Yalta. “We began to get some of the 
inside ‘bad news’ from Yalta today.” 
Senator Vandenberg, who had _ been 
named a delegate to the approaching San 
Francisco Conference, wrote on March 
23, 1945. “It is typical of the baffling se- 
crecy which leaves one eternally uncer- 
tain of what ‘deals’ have been made. 

“The delegates saw the President 
[Roosevelt] this morning . . . He told 
us that at Yalta Stalin demanded six 
votes in the new League Assembly (to 
match the six of the totaled British Com- 
monwealth, etc.). The President said he 
talked him out of three of them and got 
him to agree on ‘three’ in return for which 
the U.S. shall have ‘three.’ 

“He said the delegates were free to 
do as they please about it; that he did 
not commit the U.S. but told... 
[Stalin] that if he (F.D.R.) were a dele- 
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HIS UNUSUAL 
RECORDS 


1,190 extra base hits...494 homers... 
lifetime batting mark of .340. League 
record of 184 runs batted in for a season 
... tied record of 4 consecutive homers 


" in a game...set record of 23 home runs 


with bases filled during his career. Lou 
Gehrig’s greatest mark was the one 
where heart combined with magnificent 
physique enabled him to play 2130 con- 
secutive games—1925 to 1939—a record 
that may never be equalled. 


Here’s another unusual record: offices 
in 8 of America’s top 9 steel companies 
use Atlantic Bond Paper. Why not your 
office? Your business forms will look 
better on clean, crisp, distinctive... 









ATLANTIC BOND 
siilizedd. PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION ¢ BANGOR, MAINE 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice’s complete all-time 
y/ baseball tear, attractively illustrated and suitable for framing. 
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. . . Vandenberg untied 
strings on atom bomb 


gate he would vote for it . . . He said 
Churchill also agreed. 
“This will raise hell.” @ 


FDR passes. The Senator's diary, 
April 12, 1945: 

“President Roosevelt died today. Thus 
a truly great and gallant spirit, despite 
all his flaws, was gathered to his 
fathers .. . The gravest question mark in 
every American heart is about Truman, 
Can he swing the job? Despite his limited 
capacities, I believe he can.” & 


Half-cocked. As months passed, Mr, 
Vandenberg had many critical things to 
say about the President. “He does so 
many impetuous things ‘off the cuff,” 
the Senator wrote and he referred to a 
“White House habit of going off ‘half- 
cocked.’ ” 

Senator Vandenberg was indignant at 
the President’s 1948 campaign denunci- 
ation of the 80th Congress, thinking it 
deserved better treatment on its foreign- 
policy record alone. He wrote that “not 
even [Henry] Wallace is saying things 
better calculated to split the country 
into snarling vendettas at a moment 
when our destiny cannot afford these 
soap-box luxuries.” 

But, after the election, Mr. Vanden- 
berg said: 

“You've got to give the little man 
credit. There he was flat on his back. 
Everyone had counted him out but he 
came up fighting and won the battle. 
He did it all by himself. That’s the 
kind of courage the American people 
admire.” & 


Atomic veto. The Senator's son, 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., who edited 
his father’s papers, wrote that, in late 
spring or early summer 1947, Mr. Van- 
denberg was “startled” to discover that, 
at the Quebec Conference, President 
Roosevelt agreed to make no use of the 
atom bomb without Great Britain’s con- 
sent. The Senator, through the Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which he then 
was chairman, had the restriction re- 
moved by agreement with Britain. & 


Ax. Mr. Vandenberg was stung when 
President Truman removed Edward R. 
Stettinius as Secretary of State and ap- 
pointed James F. Byrnes. The Senator, 
who thought Stettinius had done an ex- 
cellent job at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, wrote: 

“I am entirely disgusted with this act 
of Truman’s .. . He [Stettinius] deserved 
better treatment after his rare perform- 
ance at Frisco. It just shows how cruel 
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rs OISNWASHER 
™" LIKERE NT 


Using the power of the movies to 
dramatize, this interesting Westing- 
house SPOT MOVIE AD contrasts the 
“headaches"’ of old-fashioned house- 
wives with the conveniences enjoyed 


by today’s modern homemaker. SPOT 
MOVIE ADS are shown as part of the 
regular theatre program — get virtu- 
ally 100% attention from audiences 
comfortably seated, relaxed and re- 


Westinghouse Puts Show Room ‘On the Road” 


with 
SPOT 


MOVIE 
ADS 


in Theatres 


On the screens of theatres coast 
to coast, Westinghouse dealers 
demonstrate home appliances 
with talking, moving pictures to 
more than six million prospects 
a month. These six million are 
not just “subscribers” to these 
demonstrations; they are intent 
watchers who get the full impact 
of sight, sound, and action com- 
bined. Shown here are scenes 
from a typical Westinghouse 
Spot Movie ad. 


ceptive. You have over 15,000 thea- 
tres to choose from — on a completely 
selective theatre-by-theatre basis. Get 
in touch with our nearest office for full 
information. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 





KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 









































..-Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Hold on...Erie’s Quick Action 
Service has the answer! 


e@ If you took a quick count, you 
would find there are some 30,000 
freight cars on Erie rails every day. 
Yet Erie’s Quick Action Car Locater 
Service can tellashipper where /iscar 
is—often while he holds the phone! 








The shipper calls the office nearest 
him and knows in a matter of 
minutes the whereabouts of his car! 
That's Erie’s Quick Action Car 
Locater Service at work. It’s the 
answer to the shipper’s problem and 
another example of Erie’s progres- 
sive railroading! 


Erie 
Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


His car may be in a switching yard 
or in a speeding freight train. 
Wherever it is, Erie’s Quick Action 
Service comes up with the answer 
for the inquiring shipper. 


How is it done? An accurate record 
is kept of every car in every train 
at key points. From teletyped lists 
a daily report is received at Erie's 
45 sales offices from coast to coast. 
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Senator faced a battle 
over Marshall Plan... 


and ruthless ‘politics’ can be. Jimmy 


Byrnes is a grand guy (for any other 


job down here). But his whole life has 
been a career of compromise . . . Just as 
we have, at long last, got Russia to under- 
stand (through Stettinius) that we oc- 
casionally mean what we say, Stettinius 
gets the ax and Jimmy (who helped sur- 
render at Yalta) comes back in.” 

But, later, Senator Vandenberg gave 
Byrnes high praise for his activities at 
several international conferences. & 


Trouble with Taft. Mr. Vandenberg, 
early in 1949, thought Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, should step aside as Republican 
policy leader because his activities had 
“given him a ‘moss back’ reputation 
which he does not deserve.” Earlier, in 
1947, with the Marshall Plan coming 
up for approval in the Senate, Mr. Van- 
denberg wrote: “Evidently I am to have 
some degree of trouble with Bob Taft 

there is no tragedy greater than 
that we have to have a presidential elec- 





VANDENBERG WITH FDR... 


aa 


... despite his flaws’ 
































—United Press photos 


. . . WITH SENATOR TAFT 
“... what's biting Robert” 
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.. . Acheson dropped in 
with ‘baffling problems’ 


tion next year in the U.S.A. That must 
be what’s biting Robert.” & 


As for Acheson. “I am frank to say 
that Mr. Acheson would not have been 
my choice for Secretary of State 
(but] he is one of the few possible Tru- 
man appointees who has firsthand knowl- 
edge of all the dreadful complexities in 
our foreign affairs,” Mr. Vandenberg 
wrote when Acheson was appointed. 

Seven months later, he had this to say: 

“_. Dean called up . . . and asked 
ifhe could drop in at the flat for a drink 
on his way home . . . He came at 5:30 
and stayed two hours ... He is en- 
tirely surrounded with utterly baffling 
problems .. . China—atom bombs—arms 
for Western Europe—Korea—Japan—etc., 
etc... . I tried to be both genial and 
helpful; and when he finally left he ex- 
pressed deep gratitude and ‘could he 
please come again soon.’ It would be 
funny if everything were not so desper- 
ately serious these days.” 





... WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN 











“Can he swing the job?”’ 


~Harris & Ewing, United Press 


+». WITH SECRETARY ACHESON 
“\.. not my choice” 
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A spray booth 





is only 1/2 the picture! 


The efficient removal of paint and fume laden air from your spray painting 
department is of obvious importance. This is the job of Binks Dynaprecipitor 
Water-Wash Spray Booths. In these miniature Niagaras, overspray pigments and 
vehicles are washed from the air before it is exhausted outside. You can even 
collect the overspray pigments for reclamation if you wish to. No other spray 
booth does such an efficient air cleaning job. 

But when air is exhausted from a spray painting department without replac- 
ing it, trouble begins. A partial vacuum is created...dust is drawn in...air move- 
ments become drafty and irregular...booths don’t work correctly... production 
drops...rejects increase. 

That’s why Binks offers you, not just a good spray booth and exhaust system, 
but a balanced air supply system as well...one that brings in from outside the 
correct volume of fresh air and delivers it to the right area...clean, warm and 
without drafts and eddies. You get top performance from your booth; adequate 
air movement to meet all safety and health requirements, but not an excess, 
which would cause drift and waste of paint. 

In short...with a Binks spray booth system you take fresh air from outside, 
put it to maximum use in your plant and then exhaust it outside again...clean 
and trouble-free. 


Please let us tell you more 





Binks Bulletin 500, showing the operation and 
advantages of Dynaprecipitor Water-Wash Spray 
Booths, will be sent free to all requesting it. Or, 
better still, let a Binks Engineer call at your 
plant without obligation to discuss this or any 
other spray painting problem you may have. 


Address: Binks Manufacturing Company, 
3128-34 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois. 





GUNS ¢ SPRAY BOOTHS © MATERIAL TANKS @ EXTRACTORS & ACCESSORIES 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 
Report 


Attack on profits, starting 
again, is a revival of New Deal 
theory. The theory is that profits 
are suspect. 

Profits really power the eco- 
nomic system. They're on the way 
down, after taxes. 

Government gets two out of 
every three profit dollars. 

Socialism is the alternative to 
a profit system. 


A new attack on the profits of cor- 
porations is being directed by officials 
of Government. Profits are pictured as 
too high. An impression is given that 
| there is something inherently wrong 
about profits, that in some way they 
| relate to extravagant incomes for the 
rich at the expense of the not-so-rich. 
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TRUTH ABOUT PROFITS 


Taxes Take Most—Rest Helps Make More Jobs 


President Truman wants new raises 
for labor to come out of profits. He wants 
to take a bigger slice of profits for use 
by the Government. The idea is fos- 
tered that, if profits can be driven down, 
it will be a good thing for the country. 
Yet profits are the life blood of a system 
of private capitalism. At one time it was 
considered a good omen, a sign of pros- 
perity, and a reason for optimism when 
profits were high. 

Profits, to a businessman, are the 
dollars that are left to him after busi- 
ness expenses are met and after taxes 
are paid. They are the measure of the 
success or failure of his enterprise, the 
return he gets from the risk on his in- 
vestment and the efficient operation of 
his business. 

The fact about profits is that, after 
taxes are paid, they have been declining 
for about a year. Latest Government 
estimates indicate that the rate of profit 
now is lower than that for any full year 
since 1946. The Treasury seems even 


to have misjudged profits before taxes, 
Tax collections this year, on last year’s 
corporate income, are running consider- 
ably below estimates. The Government 
itself is learning, the hard way, the ex- 
tent of its own interest in profits. 

The importance of profits is dem- 
onstrated in the chart on this page. Last 
year—1951—profits were estimated off- 
cially at 44.5 billion dollars. That is the 
aggregate income, before taxes but after 
other expenses, of all corporations. 

The Government moved in at. this 
point and took 26.5 billion dollars from 
corporate earnings. The Government, in 
fact, claims directly the largest share of 
corporate earnings—nearly 60 cents on 
the dollar. 

Corporations had left, after taxes, 18 
billion dollars. 

Stockholders got 9.4 billion dollars, or 
a little more than half of what corpora- 
tions were allowed to retain after taxes, 
But stockholders are not allowed to keep 
all of these payments. They had to pay 














Corporations earned 
44.5 billion dollars 
in 1951 


ome 








Taxes took away 
26.5 of those billions 
for use by Government 


Where Corporation Profits Go 


Se —)— 
..» - on which they 
Stockholders paid about 


That left 
18 billion dollars 
to corporations 





In addition, 10 billion dollars were raised 
by corporations through stocks, bonds, mortgages 
and bank loans to help pay for new plant and 
equipment, expanding operations and creating 


more new jobs 


of those billions... 





2.7 billions 


in taxes 


got 9.4 


wy 


Taxes thus totaled 
29.2 billion dollars 
out of company earnings 


Reinvested in business were 
8.6 billion dollars, creating 
jobs and opportunities 
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taxes, too, on what they received—about 
97 billion dollars in personal income 
taxes. 

The Government’s “take” for corpora- 
tion earnings thus amounted to 29,2 
billion dollars last year, or more than 65 
per cent of the total. A large share of 
the cost of operating the Government 
is carried by the profits of U.S. business. 

The amount kept by corporations—8.6 
billions in 1951—goes to provide operat- 
ing cash, to buy inventories and raw 
materials, and, most importantly, to 


' build new plants and buy new equip- 
| ment. Industrial expansion, in fact, re- 


quired far more money than this in 1951 
and will require more in 1952. Corpora- 
tions last vear, after reinvesting their 
retained earnings, raised about 10 bil- 
lion dollars through security issues, 
mortgage loans and bank loans to finance 
their expansion. 

This industrial expansion, flowing 
from profits, is the real measure of 
American progress and efficiency. New 
plants provide new jobs and turn out 
more products. New equipment enables 
workers to produce more goods for each 
hour of labor. This expansion made 
it possible last year for the Ameri- 
can people to devote an increasing effort 
to producing arms and at the same time 
to have an ample supply of consumer 
goods. 

A good many industrial workers, fur- 
thermore, have wage contracts that pro- 
vide for annual increases because of 
increased “productivity.” The auto work- 
ers, for example, get a raise of 4 cents 
an hour each year. What makes this 
possible, in large part, is the new and 
improved plants and machinery that en- 
able workers to turn out more goods 
for the same amount of effort. 

In agriculture, for another example, 7 
million people are producing more food 
and other crops than 10 million people 
produced 10 years ago. An important 
cause of this improvement is the in- 
creasing amount of machinery that is 
being used on farms. The machinery, 
part of the farmer’s capital, is purchased 
as a result of the farmer's profit. The 
same situation prevails through industry. 

Business‘s motive. Profits, or the 
hope of profits, provide the motive for all 
private business activity. In the post- 
war years since 1945, the dollar volume 
of corporate profits, after taxes, has 
broken all records. But so has the volume 
of dollars invested in new plant and 
equipment. This investment, in fact, 
exceeds the total volume of profits, and 
is almost twice as large as the amount 
of profits that corporations retained in 
their business. Corporations invested 
heavily of their own earnings and went 
into investment markets for added funds 
‘0 improve their operations. 

_Investment on this scale is respon- 
sible for the 20 per cent increase in the 
actual volume of goods and services pro- 
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... Then 
You'll 
Want 

This 
Book! 


If you need space for manufacturing, warehousing or 
any other purpose... you will want this new Steelcraft 
Building Catalog. It tells how you can get a new. build- 
ing, tailor-made to meet your exact needs... with a 
definite saving in cost and erection time. 


Steelcraft is meeting the demand for permanent low- 
cost building by utilizing its fully integrated manu- 
facturing facilities which produce a// the component 
parts—structural, covering, windows and doors... the 
complete building on time from one source with one 
responsibility. 


Write today for your copy of this book. Please send 
your request on firm letterhead giving your position 
and title, 


™STEELCRAFT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio DEPT. USN-452 
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His Royal Nibs...NIBROC*® PAPER TOWELS 





NIBROC PAPER TOWELS 


do soak up water fast. Soft, strong, lint-free, 
they are the world’s largest selling paper 
towels for industrial and institutional use. 
Brown Company control from forest to fin- 
ished product assures you of high quality 
and a plentiful supply under any conditions. 
Get the facts about Nibroc towels — they 
dry drier—faster! Write Dept. D N-4, Boston. 


BROWN 


at 
COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 
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“It’s easy 
no Water Coolers, 
they all go out 
for coffee at 10 A. M.” 
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water coolers 


Lack of cool drinking water is the thief of time throughout 
industry and business. Fedders Electric Water Coolers pay 
off in time-savings, production efficiency and employee 
health. Beware of your high cost of being without. Write 
Fedders, Dept. US-12 


. 2 a 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
57 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 















Corporations sell more, 
but profits decline . . . 


duced in the United States from 1946 to 
1951. It also is responsible for providing 
61 million civilian jobs in 1951 against 
55.2 million in 1946. 

The question now arises whether the 
official attitude of regarding profits as 
an easy target for wage increases and 
Government revenues will discourage 
further expansion. Corporations, with 
profits squeezed between rising costs 
and high taxes, may decide to stop add- 
ing to plant and equipment. Investors 
may decide not to take the risk of putting 
money into business enterprises. 

Profits actually are being squeezed 
at this time. The National City Bank 
of New York notes that it was common 






-U.S. Steel Corp. 


THE WORKERS AND THE PLANT 
Behind both: profits 


in 1951 for corporations to report a 
record volume of sales and a narrower 
margin of profit. The profit margin for 
some 3,400 leading corporations fell from 
an average of 7.7 per cent of sales in 
1950 to 6.2 per cent in 1951. The net 
income, after taxes, of these corpora- 
tions also declined by 7 per cent from 
1950 to 1951. The official estimate for 
all corporations in the country, including 
the 3,400 leaders, shows that after- 
tax income in 1951 was more than 20 
per cent below 1950, although profits 
before taxes were higher in 1951 than 
in 1950. 

Narrowing returns are coming ata 
time when U.S. industry is being en 
couraged to keep right on expanding. 
While one arm of Government proposes 
to squeeze wage increases out of profits, 
another asks for more steel mills, more 
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. . . Manufacturers bear 
brunt of the squeeze 


aluminum plants, more freight cars, 
more oil wells and_ refineries, more 
electric-power plants, more of almost 
evervthing. The defense-plant expan- 
sion program is only about half com- 
pleted. 

Manufacturing industries, at the same 
time, appear to be undergoing a more 
severe profits squeeze than industries 
generally. The National City Bank 
finds that, outside of oil, where 1951 
expansion produced greater profits, the 
manufacturing group had a 15 per cent 
decline in earnings in 1951. 

In the steel industry, the center of 
the wage-profits controversy, the return 
on sales in 1951 was the smallest since 
1946—5.74 per cent and _ considerably 
below the 8.3 per cent average from 
1921-1930. Last year also saw_ steel- 
company earnings, after taxes, decline 
13 per cent, in spite of a 22 per cent 
increase in sales from an enlarged capac- 
ity. 

This squeeze on profits also is finding 
many companies short of cash. A good 
part of their earnings is tied up in 
inventories and in plant and equip- 
ment, with the result that a number of 
firms have to borrow money to meet 
current expenses. The upshot of this 
situation often is a reduction of dividends 
to stockholders. The number of com- 
panies that have reduced or omitted 
dividends this year is up sharply from a 
year ago. 

Government revenues, however, 
stand to take the biggest losses from any 
squeeze put on profits because of higher 
wages. The effect of lower profits on 
tax receipts is shown by the Govern- 
ment’s own estimates. In the first three 
months of 1951, corporate profits, be- 
fore taxes, were running at a rate of 
51.8 billion dollars a year. Taxes on 
this sum would have been 31.1 billion. 
In the first three months of 1952, the 
profit rate, before taxes, is estimated at 
42.5 billion, with the tax liability at 25.9 
billion. ‘ 

In brief, while corporations took a re- 
duction of 9.3 billions a year in their 
tate of profits, the Government stands 
to lose 5.2 billions a year in taxes. That 
is the prospect even though the tax rate 
$1 corporate income is higher than it was 
a year ago. 

Profits, on analysis, turn out to be the 
financial engine that keeps the wheels 
of U.S. industry turning. The alternative 
to allowing owners and operators of in- 
dustry a reasonable return on their in- 
vestment is Government ownership and 
control of all business activity in the 
country, 
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Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING — The golden grooming 
agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as. 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 


When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


Buy 
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PAY, PRICE CONTROLS ON WAY OUT? 


Steel Seizure Makes Their Extension Uncertain 


What can be expected after 
steel— 

A bar to Government seizures 
is a strong prospect. Rules on 
wages, prices are to be loosened, 
maybe ended altogether. 

Congress is in a mood to trim 
White House powers. Less Gov- 
ernment control over business, 
over labor disputes is likely. 


Looking ahead, as a result of the ac- 
tion by President Truman in seizing 
the steel industry: 

Control powers, given by Congress, 
will be spelled out in great detail if 
extended beyond June 30. A strong pos- 
sibility exists that wage-price powers will 
not be retained in law. 

Wage control is due for drastic limi- 
tation by Congress, if kept at all. Power 
of the Wage Stabilization Board to set 
wages and recommend terms to head 
off strikes probably will be curtailed, or 
ended entirely. 

The “union shop” is not likely to be 
forced on industry by Government in 
future disputes. Congress seems deter- 
mined to strip that power from WSB in 
any extension of control laws beyond 


June 30. 








Seizure power is likely to be barred. 
Congress, in extending to June 1 the 
emergency powers given the President in 
various wartime laws, specified that these 
powers cannot be used as a basis for tak- 
ing over private industry, except public 
utilities. This ban probably will be broad- 
ened to stop Mr. Truman from using his 
general powers to effect seizures. 


COST OF RECOMMENDES WS8 WAGE SETTLEMENT 





—United Press 


PRICE CHIEF ARNALL WITH SENATOR HUMPHREY 
Price controls may loosen in spite of them 


STEELWORKERS’ MURRAY AND COMMERCE SECRETARY SAWYER 
The steel seizure may be hard to implement 









—United Press 


Salary control will be relaxed gener- 
ally if wage control is eased. Even now, 
salary rules are more of a nuisance to 
employers than a restraint. Loopholes 
for raises, numerous now, are to be 
widened at least. The salary rules will go 
off the books entirely if Congress cuts 
off controls on wages. 

Price control may not be extended. 
If extended, it will be limited further. 
The Capehart Amendment, at the least, 
will be dated ahead so that, in fixing 
price ceilings, costs can be taken into 
consideration beyond July 26, 1951. 
Congress may require that businessmen 
be permitted to pass on in price any gen- 
eral increase in costs. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is to be left as 
the Government’s sole means of dealing 
with big strikes. 

That is the general outlook on con- 
trols, due to the steel seizure. 

In more detail, this is how things 
are shaping up: 

Congress is unhappy over the way the 
steel case has been handled by the Ad- 
ministration. Many members want to take 
action to stop the White House from 
continuing its present policies in steel 
and to prevent seizure of other industries © 
in future disputes. There is some dis- F 
agreement, however, as to the best way 
to bring this about. 

A ban on seizure is demanded by §j 
many Senators and Representatives. The 
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A Convenient 
CONTAINER 
Since 1892 Sheffield has led 
in development of higher 


: quality collapsible tubes for 
‘ = the convenience of American 
: households. And merchandis- 


ers of new products gain 
convenience plus economy 
through Sheffield’s one-stop 
service for tubes, tube-filling, 
and supply of matching tube 
cartons. 
It will pay you to write for full 
details today. 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 


CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK «= CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 





when in CINCINNATI 
I always stop at the 


NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 





Next time you're in HOTEL 


Cincinnati, treat 
yourself to the all- 
round friendly 
hospitality of the 
famous Netherland 
or Terrace Plaza 
Hotel. 













You'll find perfect 
service and the 
most modern 
accommodations. 


John G. Horsman 
Generol Manager 


Owned and operated by Thos. Emery's 
Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ban on seizures 
sought by Congressmen 


President is accused of disregarding the 
Constitution and laws of Congress in 
taking over the steel industry. Styles 
Bridges, Republican leader of the Sen- 
ate, holds that the President, in claim- 
ing “inherent” power to seize an indus- 
try, is applying a new name to the 
“outworn doctrine of the divine right 
of kings.” 

Investigations into the whole question 
of seizure powers are getting under way. 
Prolabor Senators tried to keep the Sen- 
ate investigation in friendly hands by 
having the Labor Committee hold hear- 
ings on the steel dispute. The Admin- 
istration hoped that Chairman James E. 
Murray and other members of this Com- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BRIDGES 
. no ‘‘divine right’ 


mittee who are friendly to labor would 
be able to bring out a report upholding 
seizure. 

Another set of hearings, however, is 
to be held by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The report 
of this group is likely to be critical of 
the Administration. It may question the 
right of Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer to give a wage increase to Philip 
Murray’s Steelworkers. 

These investigations, however, will 
take some time and there are demands 
that Congress act quickly. 

Cutting off of funds, therefore, is 
being suggested as a faster way of 
counteracting the steel seizure. Senator 
Homer Ferguson (Rep.), of Michigan, 
proposed that the Commerce Department 
be told it cannot use any of its funds to 
operate the steel industry. He suggested 


























For Production or — 
Distribution the Sacramento 
Heartland offers a strategic, central 
location . . . plenty of power and 
water .. . room to grow and markets 
to grow on. Specific advantages 
which may apply to your 
business are outlined in “The Land 
the Lord Remembered”, a new 16-page 
brochure available on request. Write 
Industrial Dept., Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce, P.O. Box B-1864, 
Sacramento, California. 


\” SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 


THE LAND 
THE LORD 
REMEMBERED 





“U.S. News & World Re- 


First port” led all magazines 
in its field in advertising 
in growth with a 53% rev- 


enue gain, 1951 over 1950, 
‘sac on latest Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau 
reports, and is continuing 
to lead the field in 1952 
gains. 


advertising 
growth 
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One-Hour Furnace Tested 
Vertical Letter 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
DEPT. U-4 





TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


F FLYING COLLEGE 


@ AROUND THE WORLD (via TWA & 
PAN AMERICAN) 


6 weeks plus stopover 
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privileges in Europe............... $2,195 
@ AROUND SOUTH AMERICA (via Pan 

American) 

2, Serer neestaxe $ 995 

a. ee ; : $1,395 


@®TO & FROM EUROPE (via ‘Steamship! 
48 days, over 3,000 miles by 
comfortable bus in 7 countries, 
stopover privileges.............6 $ 995 


For details write to: , 
College Credit Optiona 
oe ee Cea Limited to Graduates. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE Undergraduates and 
Easton, Penna. Professional People 





Qualified Veterans may use G. |}. Bill toward cost. 
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. . « Use of injunction 
urged in strike threats 





an amendment to a supplemental ap- 
} propriation bill to accomplish this pur- 
) pose. Similar moves are proposed in the 
| House. 

The controls law also is being con- 
sidered as a way to prevent future seiz- 
ures and possibly to get the Government 
out of the steel industry. Congress may 

| decide to amend the Defense Production 
Act to prohibit the Government from tak- 
ing over private industry in labor dis- 

| putes. Sentiment for an amendment along 
these lines is growing in Congress. Many 
members fear that seizure power will be 

S used in other disputes now that the 

precedent is established by steel, unless 
Congress acts to stop it. 












































And now, Texas Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., officially 
takes its place among the 





major aircraft companies 
of the nation and changes 
its corporate name to 


TEMCO AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Rapid growth always has 
been characteristic of the 
aviation industry. TEMCO 
has matched this growth— 
building steadily, soundly 
on the foundation stones of 
aviation ... aircraft engi- 


-Harris & Ewing neering, production and 


SENATOR MURRAY 
... parallel hearings? 


experience to reach recog- 
nition as a front line air- 
craft company. 

Big strikes can be avoided, in the 
opinion of many members of Congress, 
though use of injunctions already auth- 
orzed by the Taft-Hartley Act. The’ 
lw provides prison terms and fines for 
bor leaders who defy the injunctions. 
Mr. Truman is being criticized for fail- 
we to invoke this law in the steel dis- 
pute. These members of Congress pro-. 
pose to take away from the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board the dispute powers 
handed to it by Mr. Truman in an execu- 
ve order. Congress had refrained from 
authorizing the Board to handle dis- 
putes. 


Today, with its $120,000,- 
000 backlog of orders, 
TEMCO is big business— 
big aircraft business. 
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Wage regulations, when Congress 



















gets through rewriting the controls law, oe : 2 
§ we to be somewhat different than now, ee Po Sone one 
i it any controls over pay raises are re- RCRAFT CORPORATION 
tained. There is sentiment in Congress ae, wat 
to keep the W age Board out of wage DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Maybe it’s time you knew 


WHAT HERBERT HOOVER 
REALLY STANDS FOR 


“THE CABINET AND THE PRESIDENCY”, 
immensely important reading, is the sec- 
ond volume of the memoirs of a great 
public figure. Ic tells, vividly and frankly, 
the inside story of three Republican 
administrations. 


Where did Herbert Hoover really stand 
on collective bargaining? What did he do 
to abolish child labor? How did he affect 
the relations of business and labor? 


The answers to these questions are 
important. Y ou can’t afford to miss 


The Memoirs of rm 
HERBERT [ae 
HOOVER HERBERI 


I > 
1920 - 1933 (OOVER 


The Cabinet & 
The Presidency \y 


Ve Cichsimetr the Bersih 4 


at all bookstores $5.00 





The Macmillan Company 
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. . . Wage controls, if any, 
probably will be weaker 


disputes entirely, as well as out of dis- 
putes over the “union shop.” Also, many 
Congressmen want to abolish wage con- 
trols, and allow employers to decide 
how much they can afford to give in pay 
raises, without Government advice. In 
the end, wage controls apparently are to 
be weaker, if any are left. 

Price stabilization also stands a good 
chance of being abolished in the next 
few months. If continued, price controls 
are likely to be loosened considerably, 
despite efforts of Price Director Ellis 
Arnall and Administration supporters 
such as Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Dem.), of Minnesota, to keep the pres- 
ent setup in effect. Employers are likely 
to get more leeway in raising prices 
to offset added costs, and they may 
find that all price rules are to be abol- 
ished. Mr. Arnall, starting to decontrol 
prices in some fields, may find it hard 
to stop the process. 

The steel dispute thus is to have far- 
reaching effects on employers in and out 
of that industry. Congress seems ready 
to put some restriction on the Presi- 
dent’s powers to seize industry, raise 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... 


Automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. For property owners 
who do not care to use their own’ 
capital to pay for them, insurance 
savings may be used to pay for 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers over 
a period of years. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER Co. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices In nearly ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


CHANGES OF “ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 


wages and hold down prices. 


WSB Backs More 








Send This Issue 


To your Friends 
..- WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 

Please send a free copy of the April 
25, 1952 issue of ‘U.S. News & World 
Report’’ with my compliments to the per- 
sons listed below: 














‘Union Shops’ 


It is business as usual at the Wage 
Stabilization Board, despite demands in 
Congress that the agency be stripped of 
powers to settle labor disputes. Although 
under attack for proposing a “union 
shop” in steel, the Board continues to 
recommend it in other cases. 

What is involved in Wage Board 
rulings just issued and in cases still on the 
docket can affect employers in many 
other industries, unless Congress calls a 
halt to the Board’s activities. 

In aircraft, the Board recommended 
the “union shop” at a Boeing plant in 
Wichita, Kans., and a Douglas plant in 
Long Beach, Calif. However, the CIO, 
AFL and independent unions involved 
were told that something less than a 
full “union shop” might be advisable. 
One compromise, for example, would al- 
low present nonunion employes to stay 
out of the union while new workers 
would have to join. 

In oil, the Wage Board evaded an 
immediate showdown on the issue of 
company-wide bargaining. About 200 
disputes were sent back to the 70 com- 
panies and various unions for new at- 
tempts at bargaining. Wage talks now 
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| . . . WSB evades issue 
of company-wide bargaining 


| are to be at plant level, rather than com- 
pany-wide. Employers claimed that the 
unions were trying to get company-wide 
agreements with Government help. If 
negotiations fail, the Wage Board may 
get back into the disputes later on. 

In shiobuilding, a CIO union lost 


RY & out in efforts to get a 22-cent pay raise 
and break previous industry patterns. 





The Board voted for a 5-cent increase, 
which had been offered by the firm origin- 
ally and recommended by a WSB panel. 
The raise, at Todd Shipyard Corp. in Los 
Angeles, may be adopted by other firms. 

In aluminum, the “union shop” and 
pay raises are the chief issues awaiting 
Wage Board action. CIO Steelworkers 








ing EB, 


—Socony-Vacuum Ot! Co. 


OIL WORKERS 
... no quick showdown 


ad AFL Aluminum Workers are in- 
) volved in disputes with the Aluminum 
Co. of America and Kaiser Aluminum & 


| port for referral to the Board. 

| Iniron-ore mining, the “union shop” 
F ad pay demands also are involved in 
) cases pending before WSB. The CIO 









© has other cases on file affecting Ameri- 
» can Locomotive shops. 

In brass, a dispute involving 13 com- 
| Panies is before the Board, after panel 
earings. Other cases involving lead and 
ane smelters also are pending. 

Strikes can occur in cases where the 
) “Mon or employer rejects the Board’s 
) Proposals, Also, many walkouts will de- 
)) velop without referral of the disputes to 
the Board. An upsurge of strikes seems 


to be ahead. 
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| Chemical Co. A panel is preparing a re- ’ 


| Steelworkers is the union. The Board. 





New Dual-Action 
Comptometer 


One machine that gives you the advantages of two! 


Designed to be ‘‘split” in two—so your operator can calculate problems 
on one side—and accumulate results on the other! And yet it converts 
instantly into a full-keyboard 12-column machine! 







The only 2-in-1 machine 
with these 
exclusive features! 





TWO INDEPENDENT 
KEYBOARDS! 


—the new Dual-Action 
Comptometer can be split at 
any point to divide into 

two completely independent 
registers! 


PLUS 


—3-way Error Control—Direct Action— 
Floating Touch—Giant Answer Numerals. 





TWO SEPARATE ANSWER REGISTERS! 
—sub-totals can be cleared from the 

right half of the machine without 
disturbing accumulated totals at left! 


If you'd like a FREE copy of the new 
Dual-Action Comptometer booklet, 
write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 

1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


btometer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 





TWO CANCELING LEVERS! 
—one for each register! 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., and sold exclusively by its Comptometer FELT & TARRANT 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. 
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Business picture is becoming clearer, 
if no brighter. 
Retail trade is holding up better than 


expected, but showing no _ exciting 
gains. Easter sales were a disappoint- 
ment to many. Department stores 


managed to sell somewhat more goods 
in the final pre-Easter week this year 
than they did last year. But Easter last 
vear came three weeks earlier—and 
colder. Actually, dollar volume of de- 
partment stores was no larger in Easter 
week this vear than in 1950, before 
price rises, despite the fact that sales 
have been running well above 1950 
for months. Other retail outlets may 
have had a better Easter. 

Home building has begun what now 
looks like another year of a million or 
more starts. March, with 98,000 homes 
started, was the best March on record, 
except for 1950. The January-March 
total, as the top chart indicates, still is 
below the level of 1951. Also the fact 
that a large number of March, 1952, 
starts were public housing—about 12,- 
000—tempers the performance. Still, 
if home building follows a normal sea- 
sonal pattern on the March scale, this 
should be another million-home vear. 

Supply of buyers, not the supply of 
materials, now is taken as the limit- 
ing factor for home building. Mort- 
gage-money supplies generally are 
expected to be adequate. but credit 
restrictions in nondefense areas. still 
are dampening the building boom. 

Manufacturing activity, on the basis of 
later reports, now appears to have 
been stronger in February than ear- 
lier reports indicated. New _ orders, 
trending down for nearly a_ year, 
seemed to strengthen, when account 


A 


——Latest Indicators of Business Activity - 
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is taken of tardy reports from some 
companies, seasonal influences and 
a short month. The backlog of orders 
on the books held up well. 

In durables, new orders mounted for 
fabricated metal products and_ for 
electrical machinery, with some others 
holding steady. There was evidence 
that a part of the strength in electrical 
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120,000 } 
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@ 1952. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
machinery may have reflected more 
activity in consumer products. 

In nondurables, the textile industry re- 
ported an upturn in new orders. Un- 
filled orders for textiles also expanded, 
along with the backlog in printing 
and publishing. 

Metal supplies ahead look more ample 
than at any time in months. The 


low point in civilian supplies, passe 
in the first quarter for steel, wil 
be passed in this quarter for alumi. 


num and in the third quarter fy 
copper. 
Military requirements for steel, 4 


2,561,800 tons in the first quarter, wil 
rise just slightly in the second quarte 
then decline to 2,501,600 in the third 
Rising supplies, meanwhile, will meg 
more for other uses. 

industry expansion, topping off, also i 
to take less metal now—21 per ceri 
less in the third quarter than in the 
first. Commercial construction—store: 
service shops and the like—is allotted 
three times as much steel as in the 
first quarter. 

Consumer equipment—autos, refriger:- 
tors, washing machines, etc.—will have 
9.5 per cent more steel in the third 
quarter than in the first, as well a 
20.4 per cent more copper and 585 
per cent more aluminum. Passenger 
car output, at 980,000 in the firs 
quarter may go to 1,050,000 in thi 
second quarter and to 1,150,000 ir 
the third. 

Civilian supplies of just about every 
thing from pins to homes, it now ap- 
pears perfectly clear, are going to be 
abundant for months. Shortages that 
have been receding elusively nov 
seem to be out of the picture. 

Civilian demand is going to go right o 
setting the pace. Demand could ge 
stronger. Savings in hands of indi 
viduals are enormous, a record. Ip 
comes are rising. Yet shoppers wh 
disdained to buy when shortages wer 
predicted are not going to rush out t 
buy when the prospect of scarcities 
fades away. 
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Bundyweld Tubing is double- 
walled from a single copper- 
coated steel strip. Exclusive, 
Patented beveled edges afford 
smoother joint, absence of 
bead, less chance for any 
leakage, 





: Make a beeline to beter tubing... 








CHECK BUNDYWELD 


You don’t have to tolerate tubing that 
won't stand up ‘in your product or won't 
quite do everything you want it to do. 


Just get next to Bundyweld, the multiple- 
wall type of Bundy® tubing. It’s the only 
tubing double-walled from a single strip, 
with inside and outside beveled edges. 


The more demanding your use for tub- 
ing, both in range of mechanical proper- 
ties and severity of working conditions, 
the more reason you have to head for 
Bundy Tubing Company, world’s largest 
producer of small-diameter tubing. 


Better buzz Bundy today. 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 
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AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 

































Experience... Gilfillan has it 


40 years of pioneering radio, television and elec- 
tronic research and development « Development and 
production of GCA landing system and other radar 
equipment for USAF in World War II. 

















Men....... Gilfillan has them 


2500 carefully selected and highly skilled special- 
ists * 100 special factory-trained tech reps. Men who 
provide around-the-world service and maintenance 
of Gilfillan GCA and other complex radar systems. 








Plants and Facilities 
... Gilfillan has them 
7 separate modern plants, containing the very finest 


precision equipment, spread throughout Southern 
California * Over 2000 suppliers. 














Research ..... Gilfillan has it 


10 years devoted exclusively to years-ahead research 
for the United States Armed Forces. And-—since its 
formation—for NATO. 

















Gilfillan Has What It Takes! 


Gilfillan S 


GILFILLAN GCA IS THE FIRST STANDARD EQUIPMENT ADOPTED BY 24 ALLIES OF THE FREE 
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TAXES: ALL-TIME HIGH IN ‘52 


In all the scramble for the tax- 
payer's dollar: 

Taxes have branched out all 
over the place, touched nearly 
everything. Burden now is the 
heaviest ever. 

Most States, many cities have 
sales taxes. Same goes for in- 
come taxes. Liquor, cigarettes, 
gasoline are favorites. 

Some things are taxed three 
times. Relief isn’t in sight. 


The average American is stuck with 
the heaviest tax burden of all time. 

That’s true however you figure it—in 
dollars or in the percentage of private 
income taken by taxes. 

Federal tax rates, though raised three 
times since war started in Korea, still 
are a little below those of World War II, 
on the average. But State and local taxes 
are much higher. ; 

Little, if any, relief is in sight right 
away. Federal taxes will not be in- 
creased this year, as President Truman 
proposed, but cuts are not to be ex- 
pected before 1953 or 1954, A few 
State and local governments are trim- 
ming taxes here and there, but others 
still are raising taxes. For some time yet, 
the public will have to live with a record 
high tax burden. 

Where the taxpayer stands is 
shown by the chart on this page. 

Federal taxes, which took 6.7 billion 
dollars in prewar 1940, jumped to 37.3 
billion in wartime 1945, and are ex- 
pected to take a record 61.4 billion in 
calendar 1952. For every dollar the U. S. 
Government collected before the war, it 
will collect $9.16 this year. These figures 
omit Social Security taxes. 

State and local taxes are to take an 
estimated $2.36 this year for every dol- 
lar they took before the war. These 
taxes are expected to total 20.8 billion 
dollars in 1952, against 8.8 billion in 
1940, 

The per capita tax—federal, State and 
local—advanced from $117 in 1940 to 
$340 in 1945, and will reach a new high 
of about $523 in 1952. 

Much of this increase over the years 
as been caused by the advance in in- 
comes and profits. There has been an 
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War Peak, 47.6 Billions—This Year, 82 Billions 
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“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?” 


“Chase’s Foreign Department handles hundreds of 
export problems just like yours every year.” 


“T recently faced a problem like yours, 
John, and Chase National Bank 
cleared it up for me promptly. 

“Like you I had never operated in 
a foreign market, and I needed 
advice from a sound, well-informed 
source. My local bank directed me to 
Chase, and their people have really 
done a job for me. 

“Chase’s Foreign Department is 
staffed with men who are specialists 


in every phase of foreign trade. They 
are familiar with the most recent 
trends abroad—and have contacts all 
over the world. In fact, the Foreign 
Department has specially trained 
groups who closely follow business 
conditions in each of the world’s 
major trading areas. 

“What’s more, when you work 
with the people at Chase, their spe- 
cialists in every Chase Banking De- 


partment are at your disposal seeking 
to improve every phase of your oper- 
ation ... contributing ideas that may 
Save you time and money. 

“With such complete service, and 
with such large resources and wealth 
of experience, Chase and its Foreign 
Department are the perfect answer 
for every type of business with a 
financial problem abroad. 

“All in all, I certainly found that 
‘IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE.’ Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase?” 
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The following day | did talk to Chase 


[ outlined my problem briefly. Our 
company has manufactured heavy 
machinery for the American market 
for many years. One day, we received 
an unsolicited request for equipment 
from a South American firm. 

We didn’t want to turn down the 
business but needed detailed infor- 
mation on how to proceed. The peo- 
ple at Chase were most helpful. Their 
first move was to obtain up-to-date 
credit information on the South 
American firm in question. Having 
established its standing, Chase out- 
lined the latest exchange regulations 
and helped us in every way to a suc- 
cessful conclusion of this piece of 
business. 

Encouraged by this experience, we 
conferred with Chase as to the possi- 
bilities of further business in South 
America. Chase then provided us 
with a general analysis of business 
conditions there as well as outlining 
possible problems we might run into. 

As a result of Chase’s friendly, 
expert advice, our company is now 
doing a thriving export business not 
only in South America but in other 
parts of the world. We have certainly 
found just how much “IT PAYS TO DO 
BUSINESS WITH CHASE.” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle the financial problems of every in- 
dustry. Why not write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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. . . Taxes taking 29 cents 
of each $1 of national income 


increasing amount of money to tax. But 
taxes have risen faster than incomes. 

Back in 1940, taxes at all levels of 
government took about 19 cents out of 
each dollar of national income. That 
went up during World War II to more 
than 26 cents out of each dollar earned 
in the United States, a new high up to 
that time. This year, 1952, taxes are ex- 
pected to take a little over 29 cents out 
of each dollar of national income. 

A good many economists argue that 
the economy is placed in jeopardy when 
taxes exceed 25 per cent of national 
income. 

State and local taxes, since World 
War II, have been branching out in 
all directions. The increased burden of 
these taxes often is overlooked in all 
the excitement over high federal rates. 

In 1952, it will cost an estimated $130 
per capita to run State and local gov- 
ernments. That’s against $72 just 10 years 
ago. To show you what’s happening to 
these taxes: 

Income taxes are collected today by 
31 State governments and a number of 
cities. In one State, North Dakota, the 
rate rises to 15 per cent. A number of 
them go up to 7 per cent. 

All the States allow deductions of 
one kind or another, so that the com- 
bination of federal and State rates stops 
short of confiscation, even on the highest 
incomes—but just short, in some _ in- 
stances. 

In two cities, Louisville and Paducah, 
Ky., residents are subject to triple tax- 
ation of income—federal, State and local. 
In other places where local income taxes 
are imposed, there are no State income 
taxes. In Pennsylvania, there are six cities 
and about 200 other taxing districts with 
income taxes of their own. Five Ohio 
cities collect income taxes. 

Corporations pay income taxes in 32 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Rates range from 2 to 8 per cent. That’s 
on top of federal rates that rise to an 
effective level of 70 per cent. 

Sales taxes and gross-receipts taxes 
have grown in popularity, and now ac- 
count for the majority of State revenue. 
At present, such taxes are imposed by 
the governments of 31 States and the 
District of Columbia, Nineteen States 
have both income and sales taxes. Sales 
taxes are as high as 3 per cent in nine 
States. In five, there are both State and 
local sales taxes. 

Other taxes in the State and local 
field cover a wide range, and many of 
them duplicate federal taxes. 

Cigarettes, for example, bear a fed- 
eral tax of 8 cents a package, and 41 
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SPECIFY 


STALWART 


RUBBER PARTS! 


Custom - engineered and 
fabricated from special 
stocks in production quan- 
tities, these parts canhave 
maximum resistance 
to extreme temperatures, 
petroleum products, 
chemicals, weathering, 
abrasion or other deteri- 
orating factors. 


STALWART will supply 
precision molded, extrud- 
ed, die-cut or mandrel- 
built shapes to meet ex- 
acting original equip- 
ment requirements. STAL- 
WART parts will comply 
with individual, S.A.E. or 
A.S.T.M. specifications, 
and they can have vary- 
ing degrees of hardness, 
tensile strength and 
elongation. 


When QUALITY COUNTS 
. » . Specify STALWART! 


Write today for 
CATALOG 51SR-1 
for complete 
information. 








\ TALWART 
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RUBBER CO. 





231 Northfield Road * Bedford, Ohio 
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Dated April 1, 1952 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 
DREXEL & CO. 





April 16, 1952 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$90,000,000 
Service Pipe Line Company 


Wholiy-owned subsidiary of Standard Oil Company (an Indiana corporation) 


Thirty Year 3.20% Sinking Fund Debentures, 
due April 1, 1982 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in Chicago or in New York City 
Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Due April 1, 1982 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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When your eye is on Pittsburgh — and 
three dozen towns in its orbit— you're 
spotting scores of furnace operations 
regularly checked by Cities Service 
Heat Provers. Here, where they know 
all kinds of furnace instruments, and 
where high efficiency is most urgent to- 
day, the application of Heat Provers by 
Cities Service is increasingly valued 

It takes the Heat Prover to read si- 
multaneously for oxygen and combus- 
tibles, measured direct by actual gas 





° 

analysis. And the Heat Prover’s con- 
tinuous rapid sampling reveals effects 
of furnace adjustments at once. The 
Heat Prover frees you of maintenance 
too, because it’s not an instrument you 
buy, but a Service we supply. Learn how 
the Cities Service Heat Prover can raise 
productivity for you . . . in iron, steel, 
ceramics, glass, cement or any other 
furnace operation. Write CITIES SERVICE 
Oi. Company, Dept. D8, Sixty Wall 
Tower, New York City 5. 


CITIES G) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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. .. Per capita cost of State, 
local government: $55 to $17] 


States have cigarette taxes on top of 
that. The Louisiana tax is 8 cents, 
making a total of 16 cents. Cigarettes 
are taxed by local governments in eight 
States. 

Gasoline is taxed by all the States, as 
well as by the Federal Government, In 
37 States, the rate is above 4 cents a gal- 
lon, and in Louisiana it is 9 cents, In 
seven States, gasoline bears triple tax. 
ation—federal, State and local. 

Liquor, another favorite, is taxed or 
sold in monopoly stores in all the 46 
States where sales are legal. The federal 
tax is $10.50 a:proof gallon. Many au- 
thorities think the liquor tax has reached 
the point of diminishing returns. 

Property taxes still are the mainstay 
of local governments, producing 88 per 
cent of their revenue. 

Admissions are taxed by 26 States, in 
addition to the federal rate of 20 per 
cent. Some State rates are as high as 
10 per cent. In addition, many municipal 
governments have adopted admissions 
taxes. 

State and local governments also are 
going in for telephone taxes, excises on 
electric bills, occupational license taxes 
and many others. Cities here and there 
raise revenue by charging fees for gar- 
bage collection, fire protection and other 
services. Some cities require automobile 
licenses. 

How much tax a man has to pay, in 
total, depends not only on how much 
he makes and spends, but also on where 
he lives. 

Tax burdens vary widely from one 
State and locality to another. 

In Alabama, for example, the per 
capita State and local tax in 1951 was 
$55. That was the nation’s lowest. At 
the other extreme, in New York State, 
the per capita tax was $171. 

That variation from State to State is 
caused not only by differences in tax 
rates, but also by differences in how 
much income there is to be taxed. 

In proportion to income payments, as 
reported by the Commerce Department: 

Taxes appear to be highest in Louisi- 
ana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. 

Taxes, related to income payments, 
are lowest in Delaware, Virginia, Ohio, 
Nebraska, Alabama, Texas, Missouri and 
Maryland. 

But the average taxpayer, wherever 
he lives finds that the proportion of his 
income dollar that he can claim for his 
own is shrinking. Tax relief, when it 
comes, is likely to be sparing. The end 
of high-cost Government is not yet m 


sight. 
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Now 4.7 brings you 


A Pneumatic Tube System 


a that’s Fully Automatic 


Simply “‘Dial”’ the destination— 





electro-mechanical switching does the rest! 


Here is the answer to economical, unattended, 24-hour 
pneumatic tube service. Within seconds, dial-controlled 
“carriers” are sped from station to station—automatically 

routed by a mechanism employing the principles of 


modern dial telephone switching. The number of 





stations is virtually unlimited—and each has direct access 
to every other. Developed by International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, this system is now 


available—for the first time—in the U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORE 


For information on Automatic Selective Pneumatic Tube Systems. 
address International Standard Trading Corporation, 67 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 











Weekly production conferences move 
full steam ahead when every man 
present has all the facts before him. 


You can have the facts--exact figures 
to replace guesses and hunches — if you 
put Keysort production control to work. 


Compiled in a weekly Work Load 
Summary, the notations on Keysort 
cards tell you at a glance what machine 
centers are falling behind, how much 
work is already scheduled for each ma- 
chine, which centers are delivering up 
to schedule, where production is over- 
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How to keep production on the right track 


loaded or undersold, and other perti- 
nent data. 


With a McBee Work Load Summary, 
derivea from Keysort cards, you get 
concise facts like these every week: 


{@ There are 9.6 weeks’ production 
ahead of the plant. In general, things 
look good. 


@ But here’s a bottleneck — Work 
Center 290 has 15.2 weeks of work 
ahead. Investigate sub-contracting or 
possibility of a third shift. 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send me details on 
McBee’s production control methods. 


@ Work Center 250 has only 4.3 weeks 
of work ahead. Better have Personnel 
transfer some of the skilled men to over- 
loaded departments. 

© Overall efficiency is low. Be sure to 
check Work Center 230 on next week’s 
report. 

@ Performance is improving, though. 
Jackson rates a compliment. 

With facts like those, you know 
where you stand. You’re never caught 
unawares. You can schedule production 
with informed decision. 

The McBee representative near you 
can quickly explain the Keysort method 
and the Work Load Summary. Ask him 
to drop in. Or mail the coupon below. 




















THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sales outlook for retail stores shows definite improvement. 

Volume of sales for 1952 stands a good chance of making another record. 

Latest sales figures (February) for retail stores show a dollar volume that 
has been exceeded only during the two post-Korean waves of scare buying. 

Chances are that store sales will continue to rise through the year and may 
even top the post-Korean levels near the end of the year. Rise in sales, in any 
event, promises to step up after midyear. 








Here's why you can count on increased consumer buying: 

Personal incomes are high and rising. People this year almost surely will 
have more money to spend, after taxes, than they ever had before. 

Savings will continue to be high but are not likely to rise much above cur- 
rent percentage of income. That still will leave more money to be spent. 

Effects of the buying sprees, which stocked up consumers with goods of all 
kinds, probably have worn off. <A year has elapsed since the last one. 

Together, these influences point to an increase in retail buying. 











If you want a few figures on which to base sales prospects..... 

Personal income, after taxes, is very likely to go to 234 billion dollars 
this year. Prospective wage increases indicate that. People's income, after 
taxes, was 222.6 billion dollars last year. 

About two thirds of this income, at least, is likely to be spent in retail 
Stores. Except for the last three quarters of 1951, people have never spent 
so small a part in stores since 1946. Usually it has been close to 70 per cent. 

Retail-store sales, on this basis, will reach 156 billions in 1952. That 
would be a record. Sales were just above 150 billions in 195l. 











Now the problem is to figure out where people are likely to spend. 

Soft-goods stores, specializing in nondurable goods, are likely to chalk up 
the largest sales gains. Their sales have been lagging until recently. 

Hard-goods stores, specializing in appliances and other durable goods, 
probably will show a moderate gain over last year. 

Supply of consumer hard goods is to be considerably larger than expected. 
Government is finding that arms industries do not need nearly as much basic ma- 
terials--steel, copper, aluminum--as was originally planned. 

Sales of consumer durables, therefore, should show some gain. 














To get even more specific about sales prospects..... 

Clothing stores probably will ring up a record volume of sales. This group 
of stores has not been doing too well since 1948. 

Department stores, mail-order houses and general-merchandise stores can 








expect a modest increase in sales. This group has been in a mild sales slump. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Food stores, which have scored sales gains nearly every year since 1945, 
probably will make another record. Population is larger. 

Drugstores also have made steady, though modest, sales gains. The trend 
should continue. Drugstores sell an increasing variety of products. 

Filling stations, restaurants and bars, liquor.stores and other retail 
establishments also stand to benefit from rising consumer incomes. 








Stores specializing in hard goods, aS a group, can expect sales to rise 
from current levels, but probably will fall short of the scare-buying peaks. 

Auto dealers will not make quite as many sales as in 1951. The number of 
cars available for sale will be smaller than last year. 

Hardware stores and building-material dealers can look for an improvement 
in sales. High level of housing starts will help this group. 

Furniture stores stand to do better. Their sales slumped rather badly 
after the buying wave ended early in 1951. Jewelry sales are likely to rise. 

Main point is that sales of most stores are likely to be in a rising trend 
from now until the end of the year. That contrasts with the sales experience 
of last year, when sales were sluggish for most of the year. 














Price trend continues to show a considerable degree of weakness. 

Spot-market prices for commodities, which jumped 48.5 per cent after start 
of Korean war, now have lost about half that advance and still are shaky. 

Wholesale prices are down about 5 per cent from a year ago. 

Retail prices also are showing some signs of easing. 

Price cutting is beginning to show up in a number of lines. Factories have 
reduced prices of radio and television sets, some appliances. Men's suits have 
been trimmed in price by several manufacturers. Shoe prices are cut, too. 

















Downtrend in prices is beginning to raise questions about controls. 

Price ceilings imposed by Office of Price Stabilization are beginning to 
look more and more meaningless. A good many prices are far under ceilings. 

Spot-market prices are down to or kelow the pre-Korean level for hogs, 
pepper, soybeans, flaxseed, cottonseed oil, corn oil, peanut oil, linseed oil, 
print cloth, wool, rayon, hides and even steel scrap. : 

OPS plan is to suspend ceilings on a number of items. Congress, however, 
may go even further and order a loosening of controls. 











Metal supply also is showing marked improvement. Supply of steel for most 
civilian purposes promises to be as good as for any year before 1950. Aluminum 
Supply may be more than adequate by the end of this year. Copper, on the other 
hand, still is tight, but civilian producers are to get more of it. 

Easing prices and rising supplies are causing all controls to be examined 
again. Chances are that they will be loosened, including credit controls. 











Weather prospect to mid May: Cooler than usual from Texas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Illinois, east to the Atlantic. New York and New England, normal. 
Warmer than usual in Nebraska, the Dakotas, the Rockies and West Coast. 

Heavy rainfall is expected from the Appalachians east and north from the 
Carolinas. Light rain is seen for the northern Rocky Mountain States and the 
Central Plains States. Moderate rainfall is expected elsewhere. 
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PLASTICS 





The Textile Fiber that Sparked 


the Casual Trend in Menswear 


Last year, American men bought over 109 million 
sport shirts compared to 70 million in 1948. Sport 
jacket sales jumped over 40% ... a million more 
pairs of slacks were sold in 1951 than in 1948. 
The introduction of fabrics blended of acetate and 
other man-made fibers has greatly contributed to 
this tremendous upsurge in sales of casual clothes. 
By taking casual wear out of the luxury class, these 
revolutionary fabric developments have given the 
average man an opportunity to complete his ward- 
robe with clothes that are both serviceable and 
good-looking. Acetate blends are bringing such 
“expensive” qualities as tailorability, comfort, and 
wide choice of handsome patterns, weaves and 
colors, within the economic reach of millions of men. 
Acetate fiber, pioneered by Celanese Corporation 
of America, is also a leading contributor to the 
lightweight blended suitings that today account for 


CHEMICALS 


CHEMICAL 


approximately 60% of men’s summer suit sales. 

As menswear assumes a growing importance on 
the list of acetate applications that includes women’s 
clothes and home furnishings, Celanese research is 
exploring still other fields for this versatile chemical 
fiber. A major supplier of basic raw materials for 
many industries, Celanese continues to play an 
aggressive behind-the-scenes role in bringing better 
products at lower costs to the American public. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FIBERS TEXTILES 
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Putting MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 


You can have MOSINEE 
made to your specifica- 
tions ... to meet your needs in terms of 
your product, processing or packaging: 


@ Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 

e Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 

@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances. 

e@ Fibres with dielectric properties. 

@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres. 

@ Tough, soft, flexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them. 

For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 
dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 





@ DODGE REPORTS service takes 
this “first sales step” for most of 
the leading firms and salesmen in 
construction, IT CAN FOR YOU. 

A few minutes each day with Dodge 
Reports provide more opportunities 
for doing business than you can get 
in any other way. 

Find out how. Send for new book, 
the result of 60 years of service to 
construction men. Without 
obligation. Write today to Dept. USN-4. 


DODGE REPORTS fi 


119 W. 40th St., New York, 18, N. Y. ° 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive 
construction news service 


THE FIRST STEPIN EVERY SALE = coavonation 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 

paints and pastes with a high con- 
tent of lead or zinc pigments, raise the 
price ceilings for your products. This in- 
crease is authorized by the Office of Price 
Stabilization to reflect higher costs of the 
pigments. 


* 


YOU CAN charge more for some 

bakery products that you sell. OPS 
places sellers of perishable and frozen 
bakery products under a special pricing 
regulation to allow them to increase their 
highest 1949 prices by 16 per cent to re- 
flect past, present or future increases in 
costs. 


YOU CAN, as an employer, flatly 

refuse to accept a “union shop” and 
can reject a union’s “final draft” of a 
contract proposal, without offering a 
counterproposal. The National Labor 
Relations Board holds that the duty to 
bargain under the Taft-Hartley Act im- 
plies only an obligation to discuss the 
matter in question in good faith; it does 
not require that either side agree or make 
concessions. : 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, demand a 
jury trial in defending yourself 
against a Government claim for treble 
damages in a case involving charges of 
rent-control violation. This ruling is 
handed down by a federal district court. 
The court decides, however, that a land- 
lord is not entitled to a jury trial where 
the Government’s claim is merely for a 
refund of over-ceiling rent payments, 


% * 


YOU CAN get from the Department 

of Commerce a copy of a proposed 
commercial standard for guidance in 
the manufacture and sale of clothing 
textiles that are not dangerously flam- 
mable. Copies of the proposed standard 
may be obtained from the Department's 
Commodity Standard Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


oa * % 


YOU CANNOT, as a calendar-year 

taxpayer, fail to treat as taxable in- 
come in the year received a check for 
services even though the check is re- 
ceived after close of banking hours on 


December 31. This is the finding of the 
U. S. Tax Court in a case where a check 
was received late on December 31 byt 
was not cashed until the following year, 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tay 

affairs of a corporation, expect to be 
allowed an income tax deduction fo: 
the amount of State tax imposed against 
holders of the corporation’s bonds but 
paid by the corporation under an oral 
agreement. A circuit court of appeals 
holds that payment of such a State tay 
is not deductible by a corporation either 
as interest or as a business expense, 


YOU CANNOT put more than two 

coats of paint, lacquer or varnish’ 
on machine tools that you manufacture, | 
This and other limitations on finishes off 
machine tools is announced by the Nas 
tional Production Authority. The restric 
tions were sought by the industry to save! 
man power and to speed up deliveries! 
of the tools. 


* 


YOU CANNOT be required to de- 

fend yourself against a charge of 
discriminatory discharge where the 
fired employe does not file charges of 
illegal discharge within six months of 
his release. In making this ruling, a cir- 
cuit court of appeals agrees with another 
circuit court and overrules NLRB. Fail 
ure of the worker to claim illegal dis+ 
charge within six months prevents himj 
from taking action to force reinstatement.) 


* * & 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 

NLRB to hold an election among 
your employes where a union that is 
picketing your plant admits it does not 
represent a majority of your workers. In 
an administrative decision, the Labor 
Board holds that a union that is not 
pressing for bargaining rights may con- 
tinue to picket for the purpose of re- 
cruiting new members. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT be sure of avoid- 
ing publicity if you unintentionally 
violate an OPS price regulation. The 
Price Director reverses the OPS policy 
of withholding the names of nonwillful 
violators of its price-control rules. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const er 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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— thousands of concerns— 


now using Recordak microfilming 


(the modern photographic process that records documents 
of any type... ansfantancously, for a fraction of a cent apiece.) 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


te Originator of modern microfilming — 


nd its application to business systems 


*Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 












































are using Recordak microfilming fo 
protect their records from wear and tear 
... and the familiar paper-handling 
losses; fo save up to 99% in filing 
space; fo speed reference work. 

All documents which may be needed 
tomorrow” are microfilmed—adver- 
tisements, radio and TV scripts, ac- 
counting records, contracts, releases, 
and scores of other types. 

Then, the photographically accurate 
and complete Recordak copies—thou- 
sands on a roll of film no larger than 
your palm—are filed at the finger tips. 
Always available for immediate refer- 
ence. . . always intact when they’re 
viewed—enlarged sharp and clear— 
in a Recordak Film Reader. 









Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate 
Recordak microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly 
remarkable photographic process is already simplifying fil- 


ing and accounting routines which are similar to yours... 





doing a more efficient job at a fraction of your present costs. 


Write today for detailed information on the process... 





and the complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered 





ona surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUT 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 5, Miss. 


New Orleans 14, La. 





Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 





am PHO UETRY STORY Witt FR OF ITT POTENTIACtC FOR Yo 


More and Better Livestock 
in the Growing Middle South 





In any survey of Middle South economic progress, 
growth and improvement in the livestock and dairy 
industry is outstanding. Today, farm income in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi—from this in- 
dustry alone—totals over $397 million a year. 


Meat and dairy firms, working with farmers and 
agricultural leaders have raised milk production, 
spurred herd improvement. Better pasture methods 
and year ‘round grazing—so suited to the area’s 
mild climate—are other aids to increased output. 
The result is more raw material for expanding Middle 
South condensaries, creameries, cheese and packing 
plants. The livestock and dairy industry stimulates 
local business: helps build a strong consumer and 
industrial market in this three-state region. 


Far-sighted planning and substantial plant in- 
vestments reflect the livestock and dairy industry’s 
confidence in the future of the Middle South. Other 
industries recognize added economic advantages of 
friendly people, dependable low-cost power and nat- 
ural gas, forest and mineral raw materials, excellent 
transportation, plus nearness of world markets and 
resources through the port of New Orleans. 


Write for specific data you can apply to your 
company. You, too, will find profit potential in a 
plant or distribution facilities in the Middle South. 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON @ PARIS @ SYDNEY @ SINGAPORE 















>> Jittery nerves are beginning to develop in world trade centers..... 


Nervousness feeds on such things as declining commodity prices, growing un- 





employment in consumer-goods industries, Spreading trade restrictions. 

These aren't new developments. All are connected, one way or another, with 
excesses of the post-Korea boom. Prices continue to react from dizzy levels of 
late 1950 and early 1951. Unemployment is largely in textile and shoe plants 
around the world. People overbought clothing and shoes after Korea. Import 








restrictions became necessary after the buying spree and fleeting prosperity 
that followed the invasion of Korea. 





Reactions, like these, to boom periods are natural. Some observers on both 
sides of the Atlantic are pointing this out. 

Deflation may be in the air in a number of countries. 

But depression-howlers aren't getting much of a hearing.....Not with the 
bulk of defense spending still ahead. 





>> Generally, among manufacturing countries, industrial production seems to 
be topping off at high levels. Latest figures show no pronounced declines. 
Parallel situation is seen in major industrial countries, such as the U.S., 





Britain, Western Germany, France, Japan, Belgium. Heavy goods continue at high 
production levels. This balances off weaker trends in consumer goods. 

It's now more than a year since people in these countries bought clothing 
and shoes so heavily. They are not much tempted by price cutting yet. But, 
sooner or later, they are bound to start buying again. 

Meanwhile, the unemployed in the textile and leather industries in Britain 





and Belgium are raising quite a howl. The British Government, moving swiftly, 
is to step up its orders in these lines. The Belgian Government is seeing what 
can be done in the way of business behind the Iron Curtain. 

And, at the Moscow trade conference, the Russians and Chinese dangled trad- 
ing bait especially designed for the depressed industries of the West. Some 
textile business will probably come out of these talks. But nearly everyone 
recognizes that Soviet-bloc trade is uncertain and difficult to conduct. 





Soviet offers, however, made a bigger dent on commercial thinking in 
Western Europe than at any time since the war. This is especially true in 





Italy, where both heavy and light industry need business and where chronic 
unemployment is a serious problem. 

Dollar-short countries of Europe are definitely tempted by Soviet offers 
of wheat, timber, coal. Such deals would save them dollar outlays. 





Speed-up in U.S. spending for defense in Western Europe is the most ap- 
parent antidote to Russian trade blandishments. So far, few dollars have been 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


spent for "defense related" goods in Europe. But some contracts are being 
placed now. The sooner depressed industries can be helped the better. 


>> Channels of world trade are being plugged up. Countries living beyond 
their means are having to buy less in world markets. Import restrictions are 
causing exporters to wail all over the lot. For instance: 

British car manufacturers, seeing their biggest export market (Australia) 
drying up because of import curbs, seek Government permission to sell more cars 
at home. This wouldn't be in accord with the British export drive. So you can 
expect stronger efforts to sell British cars in remaining export markets. They 





are already starting to lower their selling prices in Canada and Denmark. 
Dutch food exporters don't like the new British import restrictions. 





Belgian exporters don't like new French and British import curbs. 





Italian, Swiss, Danish, Dutch, French, Canadian cheese makers don't like 





U.S. quotas on cheese imports. British makers of motorcycles, bicycles and pot- 
tery worry about attempts by American manufacturers to keep their sales in the ) 
U.S. to low levels. There's renewed hue and cry abroad about high U.S. tariffs } 
and protectionism. A creditor country shouldn't act that way, they say. 
American exporters are met by import barriers in many places, such as 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, New Zealand, South Africa, France. ( 
Dollar shortages, other money troubles are widespread. Increasing import 








barriers are Simply a reflection of them. 


>> Raw-material countries rode high in the commodity boom following Korea. 
Severe price declines in the last year have contracted export earning power of 
these countries and tended to make them cautious in their own buying. 

Odds now are against a further sharp drop in commodity prices. That's 
especially true of hides, most fats and oils, burlap, wool. But natural rubber 
has further down to go. World sugar price is shaky because of the huge Cuban | 
crop, but part of this will be withheld. Short crops make higher prices for 
cocoa and coffee likely. Wheat-crop conditions in North America and Western 

















Europe are favorable, but short crops in the Southern Hemisphere make for big : 
demand. Only a small carry-over of American cotton into the new season is 
likely. Cotton prices will reflect this. 
Even the metals Show price softening. Foreign lead and zinc prices have 
been down to the level of the U.S. ceilings for some time. The U.S. no longer 








is having trouble picking up foreign copper at the ceiling price. Recent U.S. 
deals on Malayan, Indonesian and Congo tin have set the world price (at $1.21 
a pound) far below what was being asked a year and more ago. The Bolivians, 
when they are ready to resume tin negotiations in Washington, probably will need 
cash so badly that they will forego their fancy price ideas. 

Readjustments to lower selling prices are painful in many raw-material 





it was last year. This has caused a sudden, savage cut in imports. 
In Malaya, rubber planters find profit margins squeezed very severely. 
The Philippines are not earning nearly as much from copra and coconut-oil 





d 
1 
1 
countries. Australia, for example, finds its take from wool is only half what ) 
1 


exports as they did early last year and are having to watch imports closely. 

It's a difficult period, all right. World trade is going through the wringer. 
Out the other end may come a more stable trade at a somewhat lower level. It's 
hard to see a world depression with big arms programs just gathering momentum. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 








Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 





“Firecracker’’ proves 
hot merchandising idea! 


The ‘‘firecracker’’ is one of the most 
novel and successful direct mail ideas 
we've seen—for announcing new lines 
or product improvements, as an invita- 
tion to conventions or for any kind of 
information you want to be sure is read 
by those on your mailing list. This 
adget looks exactly like a firecracker — 
Peighe red, about 334 inches long, plus a 
“fuse."” Your message, product miniature 
or sample fits inside, and the firecracker 
itself is enclosed in a small mailing bag 
imprinted with the words, ‘It’s hot!” 
This device has caused no end of amusing 
stories; One man even went so far as to 
soak it in water before opening the cap. 
Certainly, however, we could have noth- 
ing but praise foranidea that has generated 
so much interest and response so inex- 
pensively — whenever it’s been used. 


W.H. Watt, W. H. Watt Aduertising Agency 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


FREE! 1001 ways to cut 
printing costs! 
Would you like to own a booklet that 


contains practical suggestions for getting 
a greater return On your printing dollar? 





A booklet written just recently —with 
ideas geared to today’s printing prob- 
lems? “More For Your Printing Dollar” 
is just such a booklet —available to you 
at no cost. It offers to buyers of printing, 
procedures for avoiding excessive costs 
and inefficiency in the planning of print- 
ing. It tells you how to “‘live with your 
printer and be happy’’! For a free copy, 
write Room 192, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Don't let your colors overlap! 


Worthwhile savings can be effected on 
short-run multicolor jobs such as car 
tards and store displays by planning the 
atwork so that your colors don’t overlap 

















or touch. We have prepared car cards 
with as many as six pe that our lithog- 
rapher has run with only two plates by 
the simple expedient of cutting the 
packing between color runs so that only 
the wanted portion of the plate will print 
in a particular color. This sounds ele- 
mentary, but it is surprising the number 
of printing buyers and even lithog- 
raphers to whom it seems to be an en- 
tirely new technique. 


John C. Cummings, Production Manager, 
Harrington-Richards, San Francisco, Cal. 


Are you TBT? Chances are, you've often 
said ‘‘too busy to’’ when it came to the 
selection of paper for a booklet, broad- 
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side or report—and left the choice to 
our printer. But many advertisers have 
lemma they can control printing prices 
and quality of reproduction by specifying 
the Toone best suited to their needs. 





Next time, take time. Look at precision- 
coated Kimberly-Clark papers. Compare 
them with all other brands, and make 
your selection on the basis of perform- 
ance and price. 


Saves money on ad reprints! 


To reduce the cost of ad reprints where 
the quantity involved is small (around 
300 copies) and where there is a minimum 
of halftones, I have my electrotyper puil 
a proof from the engraving directly on 
to paper multilith plate and usually need 
only one plate for the job. A second plate 
is kept on file. In this way, we save paper, 
cut printing costs and reduce storage 
space required for reprints. 


George H. Kuhnen, Advertising Manager, 
Bodine Electric Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of 
Kimberly-Clark. For each published item, 
a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded to 
the sender. In case of duplicate contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea 
Exchange Panel, Room 192, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


© ximBerty-cLark corp, 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Enamels and Coated Printing Papers 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members—independently of these editorial views.) 











OR MONTHS NOw the American people have had their 
attention focused by the press, radio and television, 
on possible nominations for the Presidency by the two 
major parties. But almost no interest has been shown 
in the Vice Presidency. And yet seven out of the 32 
men who have been President moved into that high 
office from the Vice Presidency. This is a ratio of about 
one out of five. 

The attitude of national conventions toward the 
vice-presidential nomination is marked by an indiffer- 
ence amounting almost to carelessness. 

How much thought, for example, did the Democratic 
Party itself give in 1944 to the fact that, in naming 
Harry S. Truman for second place on the ticket, they 
might actually be selecting a President? A few poli- 
ticians from the big city machines in certain key States 
got together and agreed on Truman at the last minute 
as against Wallace, though the latter at one stage of 
the balloting almost had a majority of the delegates. 

It is well known that the nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent has frequently gone begging among the leaders of 
both parties. Today, with the national conventions less 
than 90 days away, no candidacy for second place on 
the ticket has been announced by anyone prominent in 
either party. 

While it is true, of course, that some of the men who 
have been candidates for the presidential nomination 
in the preconvention campaigns have possibly thought 
that they might be chosen for the vice-presidential nom- 
ination, the post is nevertheless regarded in the political 
world as secondary and unimportant. Avowed candi- 
dacies are rare. 


From time to time there have been suggestions 
that the Vice President should be transformed into a 
sort of deputy President. This cannot be done under our 
Constitution. For the Vice President is not a member of 
the executive branch of the government. The founding 
fathers put him into the Senate where, though he has 
no regular vote, he presides over the sessions, adminis- 
ters the rules and, in case of a tie, casts the deciding vote. 
The answer does not lie in a change in the Constitu- 
tion, because there are many reasons why the Vice Pres- 
ident should function as the titular head of the Senate. 
The answer rather is to be found in extending the 
primary voting system so that by a nationwide election 
the preference of the people for the vice-presidential 
nominations in both parties shall be expressed. 
There are many able men in the United States who 
would become candidates for the Vice Presidency if 
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the people had an opportunity to make the choice 
directly. It is understandable why some members of the 
Senate do not care to occupy the vice-presidential chair 
and lose the power they have previously been able to 
exert on legislation. There are, however, Governors who 
would look upon the Vice Presidency as a promotion 
and as a means perhaps of being later promoted by par- 
ty nomination to the Presidency if there were a nation- 
wide primary. It all depends on the attitude that the 
country assumes toward the office of Vice President. 

There have been outstanding men in the Vice Presi- 
dency who have never been given by fate the chance to 
occupy the higher office. What a splendid President we 
might have had if John Garner had ever been elevated 
from the Vice Presidency! 

It is unfortunate today that the Vice Presidency 
is traded and bargained away as a political instrument 
to obtain delegate support for presidential candidates 
at the convention. Sometimes the selection seems like 
an afterthought in the closing hours of the convention. 

Establishment of a presidential and vice-presidential 
primary system on a nationwide basis would mean the 
selection of better men for both offices on the party 
ticket. It is a reform that has long been overdue. For, in 
selecting a candidate for the Vice Presidency, the dele- 
gates may often be selecting a future President. 


Meanwhile, what is more logical than to estab- 
lish now the custom of choosing as the vice-presidential 
nominee the man who polls the second highest number 
of votes for the presidential nomination at the Conven- 
tion? 

If for any personal reasons such an individual could 
not accept, then the choice might well devolve on the 
candidate who received the third highest number of 
votes. Obviously a man who is believéd to be qualified 
for the Presidency by a large and influential group in 
the party ought to be given serious consideration for 
the second place on the ticket. 

The framers of the Constitution felt that the candi- 
date for President who received the second highest 
number of popular votes should be chosen Vice Presi- 
dent. While this was changed in 1804 when the two- 
party system emerged in full strength, the principle 
remains valid today as a means available inside a party 
to choose a vice-presidential nominec. 

The American people have only to re-examine the 
fateful turns in history wrought by men who have by 
accident become President to realize the paramount 
importance of the Vice Presidency. 
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MN piskey- 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
100 PROOF 


Owensboro — Kentucky 





SOU ORO OES 


Shown above are two of the official Kentucky Derby 
Mint Julep Cups. These sterling silver souvenir cups are 
t engraved with past winners’ names and are for sale 


=a Bond can match 
that Kentucky Tavern taste 


Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U. S. Government—®©Glenmore Distillertes Company, Louisville, Kentucky 












































This steam locomotive and siti 


7 cars cost $151,000 in1914 


This electric locomotive and 18 cars cost $3,224,000. 






HE SECRET of the Pennsylvania’s beautiful new 
trains is plenty of pleased passengers. 


Over a million people a year will enjoy the luxuries of 
a fine hotel lounge as they ride the Morning and After- 
noon Congressionals between New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. There is plenty of space aboard for 
700 passengers to relax, read or dine as they choose— 
and nearly every seat is being taken nearly every trip. 
Such patronage deserves the best and the Pennsylvania 
is glad and proud to provide it—to invest nearly $5,000 
for the accommodations for each passenger—because 
travel on these trains justifies the investment. 


Meanwhile, on some little-traveled lines we are required 
by law to continue running trains that almost no one 





1914 MAGNIFICENCE 


Brand new equipment costing a hundred and fifty 

thousand dollars made its proud debut. Again ‘The 

Congressional” set new standards for travel comfort 
“Sorry about the cinders, lady, let me brush you off.” 
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1952 LUXURY 


Thirty-eight years of progress in making Pennsylvania 
trains faster, safer and more comfortable reached a new 
peak of luxury in the 1952 Morning and Afternoon 
Congressionals—christened March 17th, 1952. 

As one newspaper said “The New Congressional: —WOW!” 








How can Railroads afford such luxury? 


wants. Antiquated equipment that pleases no one— 
least of all the railroad men who operate it at a loss— 
runs nearly empty on most days. (Last year this railroad 
was denied permission to cease operating a train which 
carried an average of 24 passengers. During February, 
1952 the patronage was down to an average of 16 pas- 
sengers per trip. Railroad progress where needed is 
thwarted by the losses resulting from such “‘horse and 
buggy” regulation.) 


Given the freedom to operate its railroad business under 
the incentives of competitive enterprise, the Pennsylvania 
will be glad to provide the best possible service wherever 
patronage offers business opportunities. 


Isn’t this what most Americans want ? 


® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ® 


Go by Train... In Safety and Comfort 
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